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Abstract 


The  United  States  has  used  primacy  as  its  grand  strategy  for  some  time 
now.  While  this  strategy  has  ensured  US  hegemony,  it  has  also  fiscally  drained 
American  power  and  left  the  United  States  with  a  poor  global  standing.  As 
such,  the  United  States  should  rethink  its  grand  strategy  in  order  to  maintain 
its  relative  position  in  the  twenty-first  century.  The  United  States  is  poised  to 
pivot  eastward  to  meet  the  demands  of  China  as  a  rising  challenger.  The  ques¬ 
tion  I  raise  here  is,  how  viable  would  an  alternative  grand  strategy  in  Asia  be? 
There  is  considerable  enthusiasm  in  some  corners  of  the  policy-making  world 
for  the  United  States  to  return  to  a  balancing  strategy  in  Asia.  Formerly  known 
as  offshore  balancing,  the  strategy  aims  to  conserve  American  power  as  it 
deals  with  the  challenges  of  a  rising  China.  One  important,  albeit  overlooked, 
element  of  offshore  balancing  is,  who  plays  the  role  of  the  balancer?  This  the¬ 
sis  seeks  to  answer  that  question. 
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Getting  “Balance”  Back 
into  the  Lexicon  of  Grand  Strategy 

In  a  world  where  great  states  confront  overstretch,  they  must  make 
hard  choices.  Thus,  in  the  end,  grand  strategy  is  more  often  than  not 
about  the  ability  to  adjust  to  the  reality  that  resources,  will,  and 
interest  inevitably  find  themselves  out  of  balance  in  some  areas. 
Strategy  is  about  balancing  risk.  But  above  all,  it  is  about  insuring 
that  the  balance  is  right  in  those  areas  that  matter  most.  And  in 
times  of  great  stress,  it  is  also  about  adapting  national  focus  on  the 
international  environment  to  those  areas  of  overstretch  that  threaten 
the  polity  to  the  greatest  extent. 

— Williamson  Murray 

The  United  States  is  in  transition  within  the  international  security  environ¬ 
ment  and  must  assess  grand  strategies  and  determine  if  resources,  will,  and 
national  interests  are  in  balance.  After  more  than  10  years  fighting  two  wars 
in  a  changing  global  environment,  some  would  argue  for  considering  changes 
in  US  grand  strategy.  Further,  the  United  States  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  should  now  make  hard  choices  about  its  grand  strategy  because  of  over¬ 
stretch,  the  strain  of  two  major  wars,  economic  depression,  a  stagnant  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  lingering  effects  of  a  hegemonic  strategy.  This  combination  has 
led  to  failure  to  contain  Chinas  rise.  Williamson  Murray’s  quote  above  de¬ 
scribes  the  adjustments  that  will  be  required  to  rebalance  US  resources,  will, 
and  interests. 

Some  believe  the  United  States  lacks  the  resources  to  sustain  its  present 
predominance,  suggesting  that  hegemony  is  inherently  unstable  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  nonwinning  grand  strategy.1  Simply  put,  the  status  quo  is  untenable.  In 
his  Grand  Strategy,  Elbridge  Colby  aptly  defines  grand  strategy  as  “a  nations 
conscious  effort  to  employ  all  elements  of  national  power  to  advance  and  ful¬ 
fill  its  security-related  objectives  in  the  foreign  sphere.”2  Christopher  Layne 
simplifies,  stating,  “Distilled  to  its  essence,  grand  strategy  is  about  determining 
a  states  vital  interests — those  important  enough  to  fight  over — and  its  role  in 
the  world.”3 

As  mentioned  above,  the  United  States  has  so  far  been  unable  to  check  a 
rapidly  rising  China.  Ashley  Tellis  points  out  that  the  rise  of  China  requires 
policy-makers  to  manage  the  dilemma  of  sustaining  economic  interdepen- 
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dence,  generating  overall  growth  but  producing  new  geopolitical  rivals  to  US 
primacy.4  Indeed,  Chinese  political,  military,  and  economic  ambitions  are 
challenging  the  US  liberal  international  order,  forcing  the  United  States  to 
reconsider  its  interaction  and  integration  within  the  Asia  Pacific  region.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hugh  White,  “If  America  tries  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and 
avoid  fundamental  change  in  the  relationship,  it  will  be  choosing  to  accept 
China  as  a  strategic  rival.”5  Change  is  a  vital  component  of  life;  it  is  as  peren¬ 
nial  as  the  grass. 

As  the  United  States  draws  down  its  forces  in  Afghanistan  and  explores 
solutions  to  its  fiscal  problems,  it  is  appropriate  to  rethink  and  thus  make 
comprehensive  changes  to  its  grand  strategy.  The  constant  presence  of  US 
land  forces  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  expensive  and  induces  risk.  The  United 
States  is  sitting  in  the  middle  of  several  regional  security  dilemmas  and  runs 
the  risk  of  being  drawn  into  conflicts  regardless  of  the  threats  to  US  national 
interests.  As  Stephen  Walt  states,  “The  United  States  today  needs  much  more 
cost-efficient  ways  to  influence  geopolitics  in  Asia  than  keeping  troops  there 
indefinitely.  We  need  to  better  leverage  the  natural  competitions  in  this  region 
to  our  ends.  There  is  more  than  one  way  to  play  the  Great  Game,  and  we  need 
to  learn  it.”6  The  US  military  presence  limits  the  ability  of  regional  states  to 
develop  and  carry  out  their  own  security  solutions.  They  are  merely  part  of  a 
security  dilemma  by  default.  A  shift  to  a  different  grand  strategy  might  offer 
the  United  States  opportunities  to  maintain  or  even  improve  its  security  posi¬ 
tions  and  those  of  its  allies. 

Moving  to  an  offshore  balancing  grand  strategy  (to  be  defined  in  the  next 
section)  aligns  with  the  recently  announced  pivot  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region.7 
The  United  States  could  be  able  to  economize  expenditures  at  home  and 
abroad,  shift  burdens  to  other  countries  in  the  region  (this  is  called  “buck 
passing”),  reduce  risk,  and  improve  its  global  standing.8  Ultimately,  an  off¬ 
shore  balancing  grand  strategy  provides  the  United  States  the  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  its  relative  position  in  the  twenty-first  century  more  effectively  than  its 
current  strategy  concerning  China. 

Offshore  balancing  would  conserve  American  power  while  it  deals  with 
the  challenges  of  a  rising  China.  Japan  and  India  are  both  states  that  could 
play  a  significant  role  in  an  American  offshore  balancing  strategy  because 
they  are  considerable  powers  in  Asia.  The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  get  “balance”  back  into  its  lexicon  of  grand  strategy.  Offshore  balancing  is 
a  good  strategy,  weaving  issues  such  as  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  trade  policies,  and  the  defense  budget  into  a  coherent  framework 
as  well  as  strengthening  alliances  and  allies.9 
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Offshore  Balancing 

To  understand  the  benefits  of  offshore  balancing,  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  differing  approaches  of  the  two  foremost  scholars,  Christopher 
Layne  and  John  Mearsheimer.  While  both  argue  the  United  States  should 
adopt  this  strategy,  they  have  slightly  different  views  of  Americas  current  po¬ 
sition  in  the  world  and  of  how  America  would  implement  the  strategy. 

Christopher  Layne  is  a  neorealist  and  believes  the  United  States  is  an  extra- 
regional  or  global  hegemon,  yet  his  approach  has  many  similarities  to  defen¬ 
sive  realism.10  He  believes  that  since  domestic  politics  can  influence  foreign 
policy,  an  adversary  could  be  destabilized  and/or  affected  by  diplomacy  be¬ 
fore  resorting  to  force.  As  such,  he  believes  US  policy-makers  can  signal  their 
intentions  prior  to  taking  actions  against  other  states  rather  than  needing  to 
maintain  maximized,  overwhelming  power  all  the  time.  Neorealists  believe 
that  grand  strategies  result  from  systemic  factors — especially  distribution 
of  power  in  the  international  system — as  well  as  from  domestic  power 
dynamics.11  Layne  believes  domestic  issues  argue  for  the  adoption  of  an  off¬ 
shore  balancing  strategy  by  the  United  States.  This  is  prescient  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  environment  and  American  attitudes  toward  the  foreign  policy 
future  after  10  years  of  two  wars  abroad.  Layne  believes  the  current  US  hege¬ 
monic  strategy  does  not  enhance  security  and  makes  the  United  States  less 
secure.  Hegemonic  strategies  are  fundamentally  ambitious,  expensive,  and 
ultimately  unable  to  prevent  the  rise  of  other  potential  hegemons. 

Layne  sees  three  reasons  why  a  hegemonic  strategy  is  not  as  effective  as 
offshore  balancing. 

•  Over  time,  new  powers  or  even  superpowers  will  emerge.  Offshore  bal¬ 
ancing  would  allow  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  superpower  status 
in  a  multipolar  world,  whereas  a  hegemonic  strategy  would  provoke 
other  nations  to  seek  to  counterbalance  the  United  States  and  its  impe¬ 
rial  overstretch. 

•  US  hegemony  fuels  terrorism  against  the  United  States  by  groups  like 
al-Qaeda.  He  believes  the  events  of  9/11  are  a  reminder  of  the  asym¬ 
metric  threats  created  and  executed  to  diminish  or  destroy  American 
preeminence. 

•  “Until  new  poles  of  power  emerge  to  offset  US  military  preponderance, 
the  United  States  will  succumb  to  the  ‘hegemons  temptation — employ¬ 
ing  its  formidable  military  capabilities  promiscuously  and  becoming  en¬ 
tangled  in  conflicts  that  it  could  avoid.”12 
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Layne  takes  direct  aim  at  the  central  assumption  that  has  undergirded 
Americas  grand  strategy  since  1945,  what  he  calls  “Open  Door  diplomacy.” 
According  to  Layne,  the  Open  Door  incorporates  economic  expansion  and 
ideological  expansion  that  created  new  interests  linked  to  national  security. 
This  economic  and  ideological  expansion  led  to  projecting  military  force 
abroad  to  counter  threats  to  national  interests  and  threats  to  American  core 
values.  Layne  posits  that  the  full  panoply  of  American  power — military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  ideological — should  be  employed  in  the  international  system  to 
shape  and  secure  the  external  environment  of  the  United  States.13  John 
Mearsheimer  provides  a  slightly  different  perspective. 

Mearsheimer,  an  offensive  realist,  contends  great  powers  tend  to  dominate 
their  regional  system  (e.g.,  Europe  or  Northeast  Asia).  However,  without 
clear-cut  nuclear  superiority,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  great  power  to 
achieve  global  hegemony.14  This  is  a  defining  difference  between  Mearsheimer 
and  Layne.  Mearsheimer  also  claims  that  “given  the  difficulty  of  determining 
how  much  power  is  enough  for  today  and  tomorrow,  great  powers  recognize 
that  the  best  way  to  ensure  security  is  to  achieve  hegemony  now,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  any  possibility  of  a  challenge  by  another  great  power.”15  Mearsheimer’s 
drive  toward  hegemony  is  another  critical  difference  between  the  two  scho¬ 
lars.  Layne  tends  to  believe  hegemonic  stability  leads  to  the  hegemons  temp¬ 
tation  while  Mearsheimer  believes  that  no  state  has  achieved  global  hegemon 
status,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  become  one. 

Offensive  realists  believe  states  maximize  their  power  and  influence  at 
their  rivals’  expense.  The  bedrock  of  Mearsheimer’s  version  of  offshore  balan¬ 
cing  would  rest  on  what  he  calls  “buck  passing.”  A  buck  passer  tries  to  get 
another  great  power  to  protect/promote  its  national  interests  while  the  buck 
passer  remains  on  the  sidelines.  The  magnitude  of  the  threat  and  geographical 
distance  relative  to  the  threat  determine  the  degree  to  which  great  powers 
buck  pass.16 

According  to  Mearsheimer,  a  threatened  state  usually  prefers  buck  passing 
because  it  avoids  the  costs  of  war.17  Furthermore,  the  United  States  does  not 
intend  to  conquer  and  control  distant  regions  and  relies  on  the  seas  for  its 
security.18  The  United  States  is  peerless  in  its  ability  to  project  power  overseas. 
Mearsheimer’s  offensive  realist  argument  rests  on  the  structure  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  system,  not  the  characteristics  of  individual  great  powers.  This  struc¬ 
ture  drives  great  powers  to  think  and  act  offensively  and  to  seek  hegemony.19 

Layne’s  version  of  offshore  balancing  directly  challenges  Mearsheimer’s 
version;  specifically,  Layne  contends  the  United  States  is  more  than 
Mearsheimer’s  “regional  hegemon.”  Layne  states,  “United  States  expansion 
did  not  stop  at  the  water’s  edge.”  Rather,  as  Mary  Ann  Heiss  observes,  “as  the 
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twentieth  century  dawned”  the  United  States  was  “ready  to  use  its  new  posi¬ 
tion  [as  a  regional  hegemon]  as  a  springboard  for  expanding  its  influence  and 
interests  to  other  areas.”20  The  difference  is  subtle,  but  Layne  believes  the 
United  States  is  a  global  hegemon,  with  its  current  military  capability,  eco¬ 
nomic  capacity,  and  the  ability  to  fight  two  wars  simultaneously  On  the  other 
hand,  Mearsheimer  believes  the  United  States  is  merely  a  regional  hegemon 
because  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  any  state  to  become  a  global  hegemon 
without  clear-cut  nuclear  superiority  Mearsheimer  also  concludes  that  the 
United  States  has  employed  an  offshore  balancing  strategy  since  it  became  a 
great  power,  buck  passing  from  the  end  of  World  War  II.21 

However,  Layne’s  version  of  offshore  balancing  will  be  employed  in  the 
rest  of  this  paper  unless  otherwise  specified.  His  approach  seems  to  favor  the 
proposition  that  defensive  balancing  allows  states  to  maximize  their  relative 
power  to  achieve  national  security.  The  past  10  years  of  continuous  conflict 
also  suggests  alternative,  less  offensive  minded,  strategies  may  be  the  way 
forward  for  some  time  unless  America  is  faced  with  an  existential  threat. 
Layne  contends  that  offshore  balancing  is  a  realist  balance-of-power  grand 
strategy  deduced  from  international  relations  theory  and  defined  by  five  key 
considerations: 

•  It  is  a  strategy  for  an  emerging  multipolar  world. 

•  The  United  States  will  find  it  increasingly  more  difficult,  dangerous,  and 
costly  to  maintain  order  in,  and  control  over,  the  international  political 
system. 

•  The  strategy  prevents  the  rise  of  a  Eurasian  hegemon. 

•  The  United  States  would  be  able  to  disengage  from  its  military  commit¬ 
ments  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  South  Korea. 

•  An  offshore  balancing  strategy  would  insulate  the  United  States  from 
future  great  power  wars  and  maximize  its  relative  power  position  in  the 
international  system.22 

The  strategy  would  maximize  military-technology  advantages  in  order  to 
facilitate  strategic  flexibility  as  well.  In  January  2012,  the  US  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense  published  a  portion  of  Sustaining  US  Global  Leadership:  Priorities  for 
21st  Century  Defense,  a  document  providing  strategic  guidance  to  the  joint 
force.  Two  areas  highlight  the  military  technology  advantages  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  sustaining  US  leadership. 

•  The  Joint  Force  must  be  able  to  project  power  despite  anti-access  /  area 
denial  (A2/AD)  challenges  of  the  twenty-first  century.  The  military  will 
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continue  to  invest  in  undersea  capabilities,  develop  a  new  stealth  bomber, 
improve  missile  defenses,  and  continue  efforts  to  enhance  the  resiliency 
and  effectiveness  of  critical  space-based  capabilities.23 

•  Modern  armed  forces  must  be  able  to  operate  effectively  in  cyberspace 
and  space.  The  secretary  of  defenses  guidance  in  this  area  is  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  will  continue  to  invest  in  advanced  capabilities  for 
network  defense,  operational  capability,  and  resiliency  in  cyberspace 
and  space.24 

All  of  these  capabilities  are  ideal  for  implementing  a  balance  of  power  strategy 
like  offshore  balancing.  The  United  States  seeks  to  protect  its  economic  vital¬ 
ity  and  conduct  a  responsible  drawdown  from  two  wars.  An  offshore  balanc¬ 
ing  strategy  aligns  well  with  both  the  changing  geopolitical  environment  and 
the  secretary  of  defense’s  strategic  direction  to  sustain  US  global  leadership. 

The  US  retraction  of  its  ground  forces  from  two  overseas  engagements  fur¬ 
ther  reflects  a  core  principle  of  offshore  balancing.  Having  fewer  troops  over¬ 
seas  reduces  the  risk  of  future  major  wars  since  foreign  occupiers  often  pro¬ 
duce  resentment.25  Furthermore,  the  insular  position  of  the  United  States 
provides  flexibility  in  tactics  like  buck  passing  or  bystanding.  However,  if  vital 
interests  are  at  stake,  the  United  States  retains  offshore  balancer  options  for 
deployment  or  redeployment  of  forces.  This  strategy  does  not  espouse  leaving 
our  partners  or  allies  to  go  it  alone,  but  it  does  suggest  they  must  do  more  for 
their  own  security.  If  the  United  States  reduces  overseas  commitments  and 
retracts  its  current  security  umbrella,  the  United  States  will  have  to  retain 
substantial  military  forces  stateside  or  offshore  to  retain  credibility.  These 
forces  must  be  capable  of  forcible  entry,  sustaining  operations  away  from  gar¬ 
rison  to  hold  or  wrest  territory  away  from  an  adversary.26 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  balance  its  resources  and  interests  to  re¬ 
flect  the  challenges  of  the  current  security  environment.  Layne’s  version  of  the 
offshore  balancing  strategy  is  compelling  concerning  Asia:  “The  United  States 
enjoys  no  privileged  exemption  from  the  fate  of  hegemons. . . .  Since  1990  this 
has  included  soft  and  hard  balancing,  and  terrorism  . . .  but,  in  Chinas  case,  a 
determined  effort  at  hard  balancing  against  American  hegemony  by  building 
up  its  military  capabilities.”27  Richard  Ellings  states  that  “for  the  past  decade 
China  has  been  rapidly  modernizing  its  military  capabilities  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  indigenous  development,  foreign  purchases,  and  significant  im¬ 
provements  in  doctrine,  education,  and  training.  Military  planners  of  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army  have  focused  primarily  on  capabilities  designed 
both  to  pressure  Taiwan  and  to  counter  third  parties,  especially  the  United 
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States,  in  a  cross-Strait  conflict.”28  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  objections  to 
implementing  the  offshore  balancing  strategy. 

Popular  objections  against  an  offshore  balancing  grand  strategy  include  an 
increasing  risk  of  US  involvement  in  a  major  war.  According  to  Layne,  de¬ 
creasing  the  geopolitical  and  military  footprint  on  the  ground  in  the  Middle 
East  could  reduce  the  incidence  of  Islamic  fundamentalist  terrorism  directed 
against  the  United  States.29  In  addition,  the  current  strategy  of  hegemony  has 
costs  that  exceed  its  benefits.30  If  the  object  of  a  hegemonic  strategy  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  other  hegemons  from  rising,  then  it  has  failed,  considering  Chinas  me¬ 
teoric  rise  over  the  past  decade.  As  will  be  shown,  adopting  and  implementing 
offshore  balancing  will  reduce  risk,  shift  burdens,  and  maintain  the  relative 
power  position  of  the  United  States. 

Several  theoretical  assumptions  are  required.  When  great  powers  choose 
their  grand  strategies,  they  must  determine  which  is  likely  to  provide  the  most 
security.31  One  key  assumption  of  offshore  balancing  is  that  the  United  States 
would  be  more  secure  after  withdrawing  its  security  umbrella  from  overseas 
allies  and  force  them  to  assume  more  of  the  defensive  burden.32  Retracting  the 
security  umbrella  reduces  risk  by  getting  other  states  to  do  more  for  their  own 
security  and  the  United  States  less,  decreases  expenditures,  and  provides  new 
diplomatic  options  with  fewer  inherent  commitments  to  allies. 

Adoption  of  this  strategy,  however,  has  to  assume  that  Japan  and  India  pos¬ 
sess  the  material — military,  economic,  and  technical — capabilities  to  balance 
against  threats  and  defend  themselves.  As  China  continues  to  grow  its  mili¬ 
tary,  economic,  and  technical  capabilities,  the  other  states  in  the  region  would 
have  to  balance  against  this  potential  regional  hegemon.33  The  United  States 
would  also  have  to  accept  some — preferably  managed — nuclear  proliferation 
as  regional  balancing  occurs.  The  United  States  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  properly  oversee  these  programs  by  assisting  the  potential  balancers 
through  the  nuclear  proliferation  process.  Balancers  would  need  US  assis¬ 
tance  to  gain  the  appropriate  nuclear  capabilities  for  credible  balancing  with 
China  in  the  region. 

Economics  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  victory  and  defeat  in  the  modern 
era  of  industrial  and  technological  warfare.  Layne  states  that  “an  offshore 
balancing  strategy  would  be  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  relative  eco¬ 
nomic  power  matters.  Domestic  economic  revitalization  and  a  neomercan- 
tilist  international  economic  policy  would  be  integral  components  of  the 
strategy. . . .  The  US  is  well  placed  to  adopt  an  insular  grand  strategy  because 
it  can  diversify  its  export  markets;  it  can  minimize  its  reliance  on  overseas 
raw  materials  (including  petroleum)  by  stockpiling,  diversification,  and  sub¬ 
stitution;  and  external  trade  is  a  relatively  small  component  of  its  gross  do- 
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mestic  product  (GDP)”.34  Finally,  the  strategy  rests  on  the  premise  that  US 
foreign  and  domestic  commitments  are  made  to  support  concrete  vital  inter¬ 
ests.35  Credibility  should  not  determine  what  commitments  are,  and  com¬ 
mitments  should  not  determine  what  interests  are.  This  is  prudent  strategic 
decision  making. 


China’s  Patterns  of  Behavior 

With  the  lexicon  of  the  offshore  balancing  strategy  fully  established,  an 
examination  of  Chinas  rise  and  the  geostrategic  picture  of  the  region  provide 
perspective  regarding  the  roles  of  balancers  in  the  region.  Chinas  rise  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  anticipated  “Asian  Century”  because  of  Chinas  enormous 
power  potential:  a  large  territory,  vast  resources,  and  a  huge  population.36 
Hugh  White,  a  leading  Asian  affairs  expert,  lays  out  the  impact  of  Americas 
choices  about  China  cogently.  White  contends  that  Chinese  acceptance  of 
Americas  superiority  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  the  Asian  strategic  order 
since  Pres.  Richard  Nixon  and  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  met  in  1972.  At  that 
time,  Chinas  economy  was  one-twentieth  the  size  of  Americas  and  China 
lacked  strategic  choices  for  achieving  parity.  China  accepted  this  unequal  re¬ 
lationship  as  a  temporary  expedient.  Because  of  Chinas  long  history,  its  citi¬ 
zens  feel  it  is  exceptional  and  destined  to  lead.  Many  Chinese  see  other  pow¬ 
ers  as  depriving  their  country  of  its  rightful  great  power  status.37 

J.  V.  Singh  states  that  “recognizing  that  the  United  States  is  the  world’s  sole 
superpower  and  one  of  Chinas  key  providers  of  capital,  technology,  and  mar¬ 
ket,  China  cannot  afford  to  have  an  irreparable  rupture  in  its  relationship  with 
the  United  States.”38  This  suggests  China  will  develop  a  grand  strategy  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  while  trying  to  “soft  balance”  against  the  United 
States.  China  looks  to  remain  amicable  until  it  achieves  enough  power  to  rise 
to  peer  status  with  the  United  States.  Until  then,  China  seeks  an  essentially 
nonconfrontational  approach  to  the  United  States  while  pursuing  diplomatic 
coordination  with  other  countries  to  constrain  US  actions  that  might  be 
harmful  to  Chinese  interests.39 

China  has  four  overriding  conditions  that  form  a  unique  set  of  security 
problems  for  both  the  Asian  region  and  the  United  States. 

•  China  has  a  long  and  geographically  vulnerable  border.  A  large  porous 
border  means  China  must  control  or  pacify  the  periphery  of  its  border  to 
protect  the  homeland.  This  has  the  potential  to  create  unforeseen  or  un¬ 
warranted  second-  and  third-order  effects  such  as  another  border  war 
with  India. 
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•  There  are  many  potential  threats  from  the  Chinese  perspective,  both 
nearby  and  distant.  China  exists  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood  where 
surrounding  states  are  seeking  to  balance  its  rise,  and  there  are  threats 
from  abroad  such  as  the  United  States,  whose  security  interests  in  the 
region  clash  with  those  of  the  Chinese. 

•  Chinas  domestic  political  system  suffers  from  chronic  and  sometimes 
intense  conflict  with  weak  institutions  for  its  mediation  and  resolution. 
A  focus  on  leadership  politics  and  leadership  personalities  has  caused 
corruption  and  has  distorted  Chinese  policy  over  the  years.  This  dy¬ 
namic  has  exacerbated  the  deep-seated  tensions  between  leadership  and 
society. 

•  China  has  great  power  pretenses — it  expects  to  be  accepted  and  treated 
as  such.40 

Chinas  ascent  may  also  cause  a  power  transition  within  the  international 
system,  challenging  the  United  States  as  the  regions  preeminent  security  pro¬ 
vider.41  China  perceives  the  US  pivot  to  Asia  as  an  attempt  to  encircle  and 
contain  it.  This  perceived  encirclement  leads  China  to  believe  it  may  be 
unable  to  achieve  its  desired  great  power  status  in  the  region.  According  to 
J.  V.  Singh,  the  central  objective  of  Chinas  grand  strategy  for  the  next  several 
decades  can  be  captured  in  just  one  sentence:  “Secure  and  shape  a  conducive 
environment  so  that  China  can  concentrate  on  development.”42 

Chinas  security  problems  and  its  geographic  location  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  hybrid  strategy  of  regional  and  global  considerations  coalesced  into  a 
calculative  grand  strategy.43  Michael  Swaine  and  Ashley  Tellis  define  the  term 
“calculative”  in  this  way:  “In  substantive  terms  as  a  pragmatic  approach  that 
emphasizes  the  primacy  of  internal  economic  growth  and  stability,  the  nur¬ 
turing  of  amicable  international  relations,  the  relative  restraint  in  the  use  of 
force  combined  with  increasing  efforts  to  create  a  more  modern  military  and 
the  continued  search  for  asymmetric  gains  internationally.”44  The  basis  of  this 
calculative  strategy  is  economic  and  technological  growth  without  any  geopo¬ 
litical  distractions.  The  strategy  prevents  China  from  taking  on  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  great  power  management  as  well,  giving  time  to  work  through  the 
problems  of  establishing  domestic  social  order  and  protecting  security  inter¬ 
ests  along  the  Chinese  periphery. 

In  order  for  China  to  influence  others  consistently  on  the  international 
stage,  it  will  have  to  make  many  economic  and  political  reforms.  Chinas  stra¬ 
tegy  assumes  that  economic  prosperity  and  stability  will  afford  it  substantial 
international  influence  and  diplomatic  advantage  as  well  as  a  robust,  modern 
military.45  There  will  come  a  time,  however,  when  China  will  consider  that  its 
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development  has  reached  fruition.  Then  China  will  confront  the  world  order 
with  all  of  its  military,  economic,  and  political  power. 

Based  on  Chinas  patterns  of  behavior,  America  will  have  to  make  some  dif¬ 
ficult  choices  to  protect  its  interests  in  the  region.  White  claims  that  “Americas 
choices  about  China  are  among  the  most  important  and  difficult  it  has  ever 
faced”  and  that  America  has  three  options. 

•  It  can  resist  Chinas  challenge  and  preserve  the  status  quo. 

•  It  can  completely  step  away  from  its  dominant  role  in  Asia,  allowing 
China  to  make  an  attempt  at  hegemony. 

•  It  can  remain  in  Asia  on  a  new  basis,  the  proposed  grand-strategic  alter¬ 
native  of  offshore  balancing,  sharing  power  with  China  while  still  main¬ 
taining  a  strong  regional  presence.46 

A  crucial  aspect  of  US  engagement  with  China  is  ensuring  that  it  becomes 
more  cooperative  whether  it  is  weak  or  strong  in  the  future.47  The  security 
competition  between  the  United  States  and  China  is  already  clear.  China  es¬ 
pouses  a  peaceful  rise  strategy,  but  its  political  and  military  actions  suggest  a 
different  intent  altogether.  Chinas  slow  attempts  at  coercing  Taiwan,  its  mili¬ 
tary  modernization — developing  aircraft  carriers  and  submarines  for  a  blue- 
water  navy — and  its  efforts  to  increase  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean  region 
represent  intentions  different  than  those  suggested  by  Beijing’s  rhetoric.  An 
offshore  balancing  strategy  might  prevent  crossing  the  tipping  point  into 
conflict. 


China’s  Military  Capability 

The  calculative  strategy  aims  at  reducing  Chinas  geopolitical  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  by  expanding  and  modernizing  its  military  for  diplomatic  and  political 
advantage.  The  military  buildup  has  been  marked  with  inconsistency,  start¬ 
ing  in  the  1950s  with  its  military  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  indigenous  modernization  under  Deng  Xiaoping  in  the  1980s.  In 
the  1990s,  the  Chinese  leadership  concluded  that  its  ground  forces  were  ob¬ 
solete  with  the  West’s  successful  use  of  high-tech  weaponry  against  the  Iraqi 
army.48  The  buildup  of  its  nuclear  and  conventional  forces  is  moving  slowly. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  calculative  grand  strategy’s  premise  of  not  alarm¬ 
ing  its  neighbors  and  other  major  powers.  J.  V.  Singh  contends  a  sudden 
military  buildup  might  also  detract  from  China’s  emphasis  on  civilian  eco¬ 
nomic  development.49  Despite  China’s  rhetoric  of  a  peaceful  rise,  China’s 
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neighbors  and  other  major  powers  should  pay  attention  to  its  military  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization. 

The  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  consists  of  2,285,000  active  duty  per¬ 
sonnel,  making  it  the  largest  armed  force  in  the  world.50  It  has  510,000  per¬ 
sonnel  in  its  reserve  force.  The  essential  organizations  within  the  PLA  are  its 
strategic  missile  forces,  army,  navy,  air  force,  marines,  and  airborne  corps.51 
The  Chinese  built  and  structured  the  PLA  to  fight  conventional  operations, 
but  its  modernization  is  significant  in  Chinese  rethinking  of  the  use  of  force 
in  the  current  and  future  global  environment.  China  looks  to  use  pinpoint 
accuracy  ground  attack  and  antiship  missiles,  a  growing  and  modern  naval 
fleet,  and  cyber  and  antisatellite  weapons  to  destroy  or  disable  another  na¬ 
tion’s  military  assets  from  afar.52  The  idea  is  to  hold  adversary  bases  in  the 
Asian  region  at  risk,  thereby  deterring  aggression  by  threatening  power  pro¬ 
jection  capabilities.  This  fits  the  A2/AD  debates  within  the  development  of 
the  US  AirSea  Battle  Concept.53 

This  should  cause  America  alarm  since  it  has  several  bases  in  the  region, 
and  it  serves  as  the  security  guarantor  for  several  regional  allies.  Dan  Blumen- 
thal  presents  a  clear  picture  of  China’s  intentions  and  the  threat  to  US  national 
interests  in  a  report  that  assesses  the  military  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  China: 

A  China  that  can  block  chokepoints  in  the  South  China  Sea  poses  a  threat  to  United 
States’  interest  in  unimpeded  access  to  critical  trade  routes  in  Asia.  A  China  with  aircraft 
carriers  (and  the  logistical  support  such  ships  need)  can  start  to  project  power  and  gain 
a  measure  of  sea  control,  thereby  instigating  harmful  arms  races  as  well  as  putting  at  risk 
US  maritime  interest.  In  sum,  if  China  were  to  realize  its  military  aspirations,  it  could 
begin  to  achieve  hegemony  in  one  of  the  worlds  most  critical  regions,  enabling  Beijing, 
if  it  chooses,  to  reshape  the  international  system  more  to  its  liking  and — for  the  first  time 
since  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor — pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Pacific.54 

The  purpose  of  China’s  future  military  strategy  is  to  be  capable  of  winning 
local  wars  under  high-tech  conditions.55  As  China  continues  to  retool  its  mili¬ 
tary  capability,  it  will  raise  significant  issues  for  the  region  and  the  United 
States. 


China’s  Economic  Capacity 

A  growing  and  stable  economy  is  crucial  for  China  to  achieve  military  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization.  The  growth  of  China’s  economy  has  significant 
implications  for  the  United  States  and  world  politics.  Some  scholars  and 
economists  have  claimed  China’s  ascendancy  as  a  peaceful  one,  and  China’s 
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calculative  strategy  reinforces  that  impression.  John  Kirshner  states,  “Chinas 
expanding  economy  will  create  greater  challenges  for  and  frictions  with  the 
United  States — challenges  because  Chinas  economic  might  will  enhance  its 
political  influence,  which  will  increasingly  frustrate  some  US  foreign  policy 
efforts;  frictions,  because  the  importance  of  Chinas  economy  will  exacerbate 
not  easily  resolved  international  macroeconomic  conflicts,  adding  a  new 
source  of  tension  in  Asia-Pacific  international  relations  generally.”56  Chinas 
rise  will  have  uncertain  effects  on  international  politics,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  Chinas  economy  will  continue  to  increase. 

China  has  sustained  substantial  economic  growth  year  after  year,  becom¬ 
ing  a  pillar  of  the  global  economy  and  a  critical  component  of  global  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.57  It  is  the  third  largest  trading  nation  in  the  world.  China  re¬ 
quires  a  large  amount  of  resources,  which  it  lacks,  requiring  it  to  interact  with 
many  countries  in  the  world.  The  power  of  Chinas  domestic  political  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  increasing  since  the  1970s,  based  on  the  economic  reforms  in¬ 
stituted  by  Deng  Xiaoping.58  They  propelled  China  forward,  allowing  it  to 
evolve  and  replace  its  socialist  economic  initiatives  with  capitalistic  market 
principles. 

According  to  Swaine  and  Tellis,  the  “transformation  produced  revolution¬ 
ary  improvements  in  Chinese  growth  rates,  patterns  and  volumes  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trade,  personal  income  levels,  state  revenues,  foreign  exchange 
earnings,  and  levels  of  technology  all  of  which  taken  together  portend  a  quali¬ 
tative  increase  in  national  capabilities,  and  if  continued  over  many  decades,  a 
shift  in  the  regional  and  global  balance  of  power.”59  China  has  economic  ties 
with  states  in  Asia,  the  oil-producing  states  in  the  Middle  East,  states  in  Af¬ 
rica,  and  in  Latin  America  that  provide  natural  resources.  Kirschner  predicts 
that  Chinas  economic  attraction,  especially  with  its  exports,  but  also  as  a 
magnet  for  foreign  investment,  will  translate  into  greater  political  influence 
for  China.60 

Chinas  underlying  domestic  issues,  demographic  shifts,  social  disloca¬ 
tions,  and  internal  unrest  all  threaten  economic  growth.  Swaine  and  Tellis 
assert  that  to  begin  correcting  the  problems  requires  extensive  structural  and 
procedural  reforms  in  the  tax,  fiscal,  banking,  and  legal  areas.61  Furthermore, 
continued  long-term  growth  for  China  needs  further  liberalization  of  foreign 
investment  practices,  trade,  currency  convertibility,  and  environmental  pro¬ 
tection  measures.62  Conversely,  intractable  internal  corruption  and  poor 
leadership  threaten  Chinas  growth  as  a  world  power. 

Chinas  growing  economic  role  will  translate  into  what  Joseph  Nye  calls 
“soft  power.”  Soft  power  is  one’s  ability  not  to  force  others  to  do  what  you  want 
but  to  get  others  to  want  what  you  want  them  to  want.63  Even  though  Chinas 
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ascent  is  remarkable,  Chinas  regional  neighbors  view  this  rise  with  caution 
and  some  alarm.  Nevertheless,  China  is  still  afraid  of  modernizations  such  as 
open  internet  access  and  trade  reforms  that  would  allow  China  to  embrace 
aspects  of  globalization.  Any  future  balancer  will  have  to  contend  with  the 
dynamics  of  Chinas  grand  strategy,  military  capabilities,  and  economic  rise  to 
balance  effectively  against  Chinas  ascendancy. 

Background 

What  would  future  offshore  balancing  look  like  in  Asia,  and  what  should 
the  United  States  expect  of  a  balancer  in  the  region?  This  research  seeks  to 
propose  and  elaborate  the  offshore  balancing  grand  strategy.  The  strategy 
could  effectively  outline  US  objectives  and  provide  guidance  on  how  to 
achieve  them.  Understanding  of  how  a  historical  equivalent  worked  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  worth  of  balancing  in  the  contemporary  security  environment  and, 
thereby,  validate  it  as  an  effective  strategy. 

This  research  will  also  explore  the  viability  of  a  “free-floating”  Japan  or 
India.  Considering  their  current  relationships  in  the  region  and  globally,  their 
histories  are  certain  to  have  profound  influences  on  their  roles  as  balancers. 
Ultimately,  military  capabilities  and  economic  capacities  determine  abilities 
to  affect  the  distribution  of  power  and  security. 

Methodology 

Barry  Buzan  and  Ole  Waever’s  regional  security  complex  theory  (RSCT) 
provides  the  theoretical  basis  of  this  thesis.  The  theory  provides  explanatory 
power  and  a  level  of  predictability  to  patterns  of  behavior  for  actors  within 
Asia,  particularly  Japan  and  India.  The  theory  combines  materialist  and  con¬ 
structivist  approaches.  The  former  is  based  on  neorealist  ideas  of  bounded 
territoriality  and  distribution  of  power  dynamics — states  drive  for  power  and 
security  within  an  anarchic  international  system.  The  latter  approach  rests  on 
the  constructivist  concept  of  securitization,  the  political  process  by  which  se¬ 
curity  issues  are  dealt  with  within  the  international  system.64 

This  multifaceted  theory  has  three  central  components:  regional  security 
complexes  (RSC),  securitization,  and  desecuritization.  RSCs  are  sets  of  “states 
whose  major  security  perceptions  and  concerns  are  so  interlinked  that  their 
national  security  problems  cannot  reasonably  be  analyzed  or  resolved  apart 
from  one  another.”65  Moreover,  this  supports  the  idea  that  states  within  secu- 
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rity  complexes  are  more  likely  to  react  to  threats  from  within  their  immediate 
region  than  to  external  ones. 

Americas  adoption  of  offshore  balancing  would  heavily  rely  on  this  aspect 
of  the  theory.  According  to  Buzan,  “The  logic  of  security  regions  stems  from 
the  fact  that  international  security  is  a  relational  matter.  International  security 
is  mostly  about  how  human  collectives  relate  to  each  other  in  terms  of  threats 
and  vulnerabilities,  although  sometimes  it  addresses  the  ways  such  collectives 
relate  to  threats  from  the  natural  environment.”66  The  RSC  is  a  relational  mat¬ 
ter  influencing  states  through  the  amity  and  enmity  that  exist  between  them. 
These  relationships  determine  whether  states  adopt  securitization  or  desecu¬ 
ritization  measures  within  a  region. 

Securitization  is  another  core  component  of  the  RSCT.  It  is  not  concerned 
whether  an  issue  is  really  a  threat  but  focuses  on  the  surrounding  conditions.67 
What  matters  is  not  whether  a  threat  actually  exists,  only  that  a  perceived 
existential  threat  is  accepted  as  such.  Securitization  also  helps  to  determine 
the  differences  between  security  and  routine  politics.68 

Because  regional  security  policy  determines  the  interaction  between  adja¬ 
cent  governments  in  the  region,  states  must  pay  close  attention  to  what  other 
governments  say  and  how  populaces  respond.  The  premise  underlying  so¬ 
cietal  security  is  the  interplay  between  referent  objects — those  things  to  be 
secured — and  securitizing  actors,  those  who  make  claims  about  security.69  An 
actor  securitizes  against  some  existential  threat  on  behalf  of  a  referent  object. 
Identification  of  existential  threats  forms  the  basis  of  the  balance  of  power 
relationships  and  the  causal  dynamics  of  security  policy.  An  example  of  the 
government  acting  as  a  securitizing  actor  can  be  found  in  Pres.  Barack 
Obamas  speech  to  the  Department  of  Defense: 

Indeed,  as  we  end  todays  wars,  we  will  focus  on  a  broader  range  of  challenges  and  op¬ 
portunities,  including  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Asia  Pacific.  As  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  across  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  demands  their  universal  rights,  we  are 
supporting  political  and  economic  reform  and  deepening  partnerships  to  ensure  re¬ 
gional  security.  In  contrast  to  the  murderous  vision  of  violent  extremists,  we  are  joining 
with  allies  and  partners  around  the  world  to  build  their  capacity  to  promote  security, 
prosperity,  and  human  dignity.  And  the  growing  capabilities  of  allies  and  partners,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  successful  mission  to  protect  the  Libyan  people,  create  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  burden  sharing.70 

President  Obamas  speech  at  the  Pentagon  established  the  continued  existen¬ 
tial  threat  from  violent  extremists.  It  appears  the  American  populace  accepted 
that  violent  extremists  are  a  threat,  so  the  next  step  is  for  the  United  States  to 
take  action  or  take  desecuritization  measures  instead. 
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Desecuritization  is  the  opposite  of  securitization,  and  it  is  the  last  major 
component  of  RSCT.  Buzan  and  Waever  define  desecuritization  as  “a  process 
by  which  a  political  community  downgrades  or  ceases  to  treat  something  as 
an  existential  threat  to  a  valued  referent  object  and  reduces  or  stops  calling  for 
urgent  and  exceptional  measures  to  deal  with  the  threat.”71  For  example,  state 
A  considers  state  B’s  expansion  in  the  region  as  a  threat  to  its  economic  inter¬ 
ests.  If  state  C  balances  against  state  B,  then  state  A  can  downgrade  or  cease  to 
treat  the  expansion  by  state  B  as  a  threat  to  its  economic  interests. 

Three  case  studies,  Britain,  Japan,  and  India,  are  used  to  explain  advantages 
of  opting  for  an  offshore  balancing  strategy.  A  blend  of  RSCT  and  qualitative 
descriptive  analyses  set  out  the  independent  variables  to  answer  the  research 
question.  A  history  of  Britain’s  use  of  a  foreign  policy  built  upon  its  military 
capability  and  economic  capacity  during  Pax  Britannica  (1815-1914)  demon¬ 
strates  the  validity  of  the  strategy.  The  Japanese  and  Indian  case  studies  exam¬ 
ine  both  an  insular  power’s  and  a  continental  power’s  potential  to  play  roles  of 
balancers  in  the  Asian  region,  especially  with  regard  to  their  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior,  military  capability,  and  economic  capacity.  A  synthesis  of  data  sets 
provides  a  qualitative  descriptive  analysis  of  Japan’s  and  India’s  military  capa¬ 
bilities  and  economic  capacities.  These  determine  a  state’s  ability  to  play  the 
role  of  the  balancer. 

Statement  of  the  Research  Question  and  Its  Significance 

This  thesis  seeks  to  answer  the  question  “Who  could  play  the  role  of  the 
balancer  in  the  Asian  region?”  The  United  States  has  a  strong  alliance  with 
Japan  and  serves  as  its  security  guarantor.  Japan  maintains  self-defense  forces 
but  has  limited  independent  security  capabilities.  It  also  has  a  vibrant  and 
strong  economy  with  a  defined  middle  class,  it  has  been  a  great  power  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  an  insular  nation  with  natural  defenses.  If  it  were  to  lose  the 
American  security  umbrella,  Japan  would  have  to  decide  whether  it  should 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  A  nuclear  Japan’s  past  behavior  could  make  some 
states  in  the  region  extremely  nervous. 

India  does  not  have  defined  alliances  with  the  United  States,  but  it  does 
possess  a  modern  military  to  protect  its  security  interests.  It  has  a  growing 
economy,  a  rapidly  growing  population,  a  burgeoning  middle  class,  and  mul¬ 
tiple  environmental  issues.  In  the  late  1990s,  India  became  a  nuclear  state, 
instantly  gaining  great  power  respect  as  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club.  India 
must  contend  with  its  neighbor,  a  nuclear  Pakistan,  however.  India  must  solve 
its  numerous  internal  problems — rising  population,  environmental  prob- 
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lems,  and  political  corruption — and  external  challenges  before  it  can  become 
an  effective  balancer. 

As  the  United  States  pivots  towards  Asia,  Japan  instead  of  India  could  be 
more  effective  in  the  role  of  balancer  in  Asia  considering  patterns  of  behavior, 
potential  military  capability,  and  economic  capacity.  As  will  be  shown  later  in 
this  essay,  Japan  may  make  the  better  choice  for  this  role. 
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Chapter  2 


Pax  Britannica 

Historical  Perspective  of  Offshore  Balancing 

The  United  Kingdom  has  also  followed  an  offshore  balancing  strategy. 

As  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  noted  in  his  famous  1907  memorandum  about 
British  security  policy,  “It  has  become  almost  a  historical  truism  to 
identify  England’s  secular  policy  with  maintenance  of  this  [European] 
balance  by  throwing  her  weight ...  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  political 
dictatorship  of  the  strongest  single  state.” 

— John  J.  Mearsheimer 
The  Tragedy  of  Great  Power  Politics 

Selecting  strategies  requires  reflection  of  the  past  to  assist  with  envisioning 
possible  futures.  While  Americas  current  grand  strategy  has  been  successful, 
realism  teaches  that  relative  power  and  position  in  the  international  arena  are 
not  permanent.  All  states  experience  decline,  but  selecting  strategies  that  ei¬ 
ther  mitigate  this  decline  or  reverse  it  is  desirable.  Britain’s  zenith,  the  Pax 
Britannica  (1815-1914),  is  a  historical  example  of  an  effective  offshore  balan¬ 
cing  grand  strategy.  During  this  near  century  of  peace,  Britain  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  great  power.  This  case  study  examines  this  historical  offshore  balancing 
and  highlights  the  dynamics  of  Britain’s  role  as  a  great  power  within  the  Euro¬ 
pean  regional  security  complex. 

Historical  Background 

As  stated  earlier,  the  definition  of  an  RSC  from  Barry  Buzan,  Ole  Waever, 
and  Jaap  de  Wilde  is  “a  set  of  states  whose  major  security  perceptions  and 
concerns  are  so  interlinked  that  their  national  security  problems  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  be  analyzed  or  resolved  apart  from  one  another.”1  Threats  travel  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  over  short  distances,  and  security  interdependence  is 
patterned  into  regionally  based  clusters.2  Despite  global  influences  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  every  state  has  to  manage  power  distribution  and  interaction 
with  the  amities  and  enmities  within  its  regional  security  complex.  Britain 
accomplished  this  and  became  the  largest  empire  of  all  time. 

According  to  Buzan,  Waever,  and  de  Wilde’s  regional  security  complex  the¬ 
ory,  Great  Britain  was  indeed  a  great  power  during  “this  era.” 
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•  Britain  had  just  defeated  another  great  power,  France,  in  the  Napoleo¬ 
nic  Wars. 

•  Britain  had  the  material  capability,  both  economically  and  militarily,  to 
assume  great  power  status.  This  is  critical  because  RSCT  has  elements  of 
both  constructivist  and  materialist  approaches.  The  two  approaches  al¬ 
lowed  the  British  to  frame  threats  and  vulnerabilities  and  coerce  its  ad¬ 
versaries  by  force. 

•  The  other  great  powers  within  the  region  formally  recognized  Britain’s 
great  power  status. 

The  regional  and  global  security  environment  of  the  nineteenth  century 
provides  a  unique  setting  to  examine  historic  offshore  balancing.  This  study 
does  not  exactly  fit  Layne’s  modern  definition  and  characteristics  of  offshore 
balancing,  nor  is  it  a  perfect  example  to  apply  Buzan  and  Waever’s  RSCT. 
However,  its  close  resemblance  to  offshore  balancing  is  instructive  in  analyz¬ 
ing  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  a  grand  strategy.  Scholars  consider 
Britain’s  grand  strategy  during  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  close  representa¬ 
tion  of  what  offshore  balancing  could  achieve  in  the  modern  era.  Nuclear  ar¬ 
senals,  modern  air  forces,  and  adequate  ground  forces  facilitate  a  modern 
offshore  balancer’s  ability  to  conduct  forcible  entry  actions,  a  requirement  if  a 
regional  hegemon  ascends  and  upsets  the  regional  balance.3  Great  Britain 
lacked  a  nuclear  deterrent  capability,  air  force,  and  substantial  ground  forces 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  British  leveraged  their  naval  supremacy,  the  high  technology  of  the 
era;  ground  forces,  employed  primarily  offshore;  and  economic  capacity,  the 
dominant  economy,  to  balance  the  Concert  of  Europe.  They  achieved  the 
same  sorts  of  goals  that  might  be  sought  by  a  contemporary  offshore  balancer. 
Christopher  Layne’s  core  principles  of  offshore  balancing  illustrate  some  simi¬ 
larities  in  the  British  example  and  a  modern  offshore  balancer. 

•  Fiscal  and  economic  constraints  require  that  the  United  States  set  strate¬ 
gic  priorities.  Accordingly,  the  country  should  withdraw  or  downsize  its 
forces  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and  concentrate  its  military  power 
in  East  Asia. 

•  America’s  comparative  strategic  advantages  rest  on  naval  and  air  power, 
not  on  sending  land  armies  to  fight  ground  wars  in  Eurasia.  Thus  the 
United  States  should  opt  for  the  strategic  precepts  of  Alfred  Thayer  Ma¬ 
han  (the  primacy  of  air  and  sea  power)  over  those  of  Sir  Halford  Mac¬ 
kinder  (the  primacy  of  land  power).4 
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The  similarities  in  Laynes  core  principles  and  historical  employment  of  mili¬ 
tary,  economic,  and  political  assets  by  the  British  and  a  modern  offshore 
balancer  are  striking. 

On  the  other  hand,  Buzan  and  Waever’s  RSCT  is  mainly  interpretive  for 
regional  security  complexes  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  According  to  Buzan 
and  Waever,  “One  could  think  of  Europe  during  this  period  [the  nineteenth 
century]  as  a  regional  security  complex  but,  being  composed  largely  of  great 
powers,  and  being  in  effect  the  only  one,  it  was  of  a  special  kind.  For  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  imperial  powers,  the  world  was  their  region.”5  Diminishing  imperial 
power  and  decolonization  created  many  new  states  that  allowed  regional  se¬ 
curity  dynamics  to  flourish,  thereby  making  RSCT  more  suitable  for  the 
post-Cold  War  era.  Regardless  of  this  difference  in  periods,  it  does  not  in¬ 
validate  a  case  study  or  the  application  of  RSCT  within  it. 

Applying  RSCT  analysis  to  the  Pax  Britannica  should  show  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  validating  the  offshore  balancing  strategy.  By  focusing  on  the  British 
Pax  Britannica,  the  author  seeks  not  only  to  validate  offshore  balancing  with 
a  historical  example,  but  also  to  identify  the  requisites  for  modern-day  balanc¬ 
ing  success. 

Paul  Kennedy  says,  “Pax  Britannica  was  a  three-sided  equation  that  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  expanding  formal  empire  together  with  a  larger  informal  empire 
both  of  which  provided  raw  materials  and  markets  for  the  British  economy; 
an  adequate  and  overwhelming  navy,  and  an  industrial  revolution  that  poured 
British  products  into  the  rest  of  the  world.”6  Britain  combined  its  empire,  for¬ 
mal  and  informal,  its  considerable  military  capabilities,  and  its  preponderant 
economy  with  a  foreign  policy  called  “splendid  isolation”  that  could  be  seen 
as  a  nineteenth  century  offshore  balancing  prototype. 

Regional  Patterns  of  Behavior 

The  British  Empire  was  comprised  of  “formal”  and  “informal”  parts.  The 
formal  empire  of  Britain  consisted  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies,  the 
self-governing  dominions,  protectorates,  and  mandates.7  The  Cambridge  Illus¬ 
trated  History  of  the  British  Empire  refers  to  the  informal  empire  as  those  areas 
where  British  influence  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  formal  empire.8 

Splendid  isolation  was  the  name  given  to  Great  Britain’s  regional  pattern  of 
behavior,  or  foreign  policy,  during  the  Pax  Britannica.9  The  grand  strategies 
splendid  isolation  and  offshore  balancing  have  four  similar  goals: 
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•  a  reduced  defense  budget, 

•  a  reduction  of  risk — insulation  from  great  power  wars, 

•  an  ability  to  shifts  burdens  via  buck  passing  and  to  assume  a  bystander 
posture,  and 

•  an  ability  to  maintain  or  increase  a  relative  power  position.10 

As  Nigel  Jones  summarized, “Britain,  ruling  the  world’s  waves,  was  con¬ 
tent  to  mind  its  business  on  Europe’s  sidelines,  enjoying  what  the  great  Vic¬ 
torian  statesman  Lord  Salisbury  called  splendid  isolation,  concentrating  on 
getting  rich  with  Victorian  industry  and  extending  its  empire  until  it  ruled 
one-quarter  of  the  globe.”11  The  United  Kingdom  did  well  to  avoid  major 
engagements,  especially  those  that  might  have  led  to  land  war,  unless  her  full 
weight  could  prevent  the  scales  from  tipping  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  sin¬ 
gle  state.12  British  retrenchment  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars  illustrates  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  an  offshore  balancing  strategy.  Namely,  Britain’s  grand  strategy 
of  splendid  isolation  conserved  Britain’s  power  as  it  faced  the  potential  rise  of 
other  European  great  powers. 

It  is  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  within  an  anarchic  security  structure 
some  security  actions  may  result  in  positive  or  negative  consequences  con¬ 
cerning  the  RSC.  As  previously  noted,  from  a  realist  perspective,  a  state  can¬ 
not  sustain  dominance  forever;  states  develop  alliances  to  balance  against 
hegemons.  Britain  enjoyed  many  years  of  near  hegemonic  status  during  the 
“peace  of  Britain.”  Ultimately,  Britain  suffered  from  gradual  decline  as  David 
Reynolds  relates:  “Rather  than  the  Pax  Britannica  sustaining  an  era  of  Euro¬ 
pean  peace,  it  was  peace  that  sustained  the  Pax.  Indeed  Britain  was  almost  a 
free  rider — allowed  to  concentrate  its  resources  on  global  expansion  because 
of  the  European  equilibrium.  When  continental  states  chose  once  more  to 
use  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy — with  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  1860s — Britain  could  do  little  to  affect  the  outcome.”13  The 
splendid  isolation  strategy  provided  Britain  with  enormous  wealth  and 
power,  but  a  state  cannot  remain  aloof  to  relational  dynamics  within  the  re¬ 
gion  without  risking  decline. 

Britain  adopted  splendid  isolation  as  a  defense  of  a  favorable  status  quo  in 
an  anarchic  security  environment  that  was  uncertain  and  ambiguous.14  As 
Williamson  Murray  puts  it,  “One  does  not  make  effective  grand  strategy  en¬ 
tirely  as  one  would  like  but  rather  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
national  polity  finds  itself.”15 

According  to  Buzan,  “the  logic  of  security  regions  stems  from  the  fact  that 
international  security  is  a  relational  matter.”16  Relations  between  states  revolve 
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around  the  securitization/desecuritization  processes  within  the  individual 
states  of  security  regions.  Therefore,  as  Britain’s  power  declined  it  began  to 
focus  on  the  balance  of  power  theory.  Because  regional  security  policy  deter¬ 
mines  how  governments  interact  with  each  other,  close  attention  must  be 
paid  to  what  other  governments  say  and  how  their  populaces  respond. 

Britain’s  most  salient  security  interests  focus  on  issues  and  actors  in  close 
physical  proximity  to  them,  and  most  states  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  pro¬ 
ject  force  beyond  their  existing  region.17  The  most  prominent  states  of  the 
European  RSC  during  the  nineteenth  century  consisted  of  Great  Britain,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  Russia,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary.  All  of  them  emerged  as 
great  powers  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 18  The  relationship  among 
these  great  powers  resulted  in  relative  success  concerning  the  balance  of 
power  dynamics.  This  mainly  occurred  because  none  of  the  great  powers  re¬ 
lied  on  a  permanent  or  rigid  system  of  alliances  that  could  divide  them.19  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  Kennedy,  “Britain  was  considered  the  only  real  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world;  .  .  .  her  dominance  in  commerce,  transport,  insurance 
and  finance  was  great,  and  in  most  cases  increasing;  .  .  .  she  possessed  the 
most  extensive  colonial  empire  ever  seen,  yet  one  which  was  to  multiply  in 
size  during  the  century;  and  .  .  .  despite  occasional  scares,  her  naval  strength 
and  potential  was  virtually  unchangeable.”20  Many  factors  influenced  Britain’s 
dominance  during  this  era,  but  Lord  Palmerston’s  foreign  policy  leadership 
set  the  stage  for  British  regional  patterns  of  behavior. 

Britain’s  most  influential  character  in  shaping  foreign  policy  during  the 
Victorian  era  was  Henry  John  Temple,  3rd  Viscount  Palmerston.  He  was  a 
former  Tory,  serving  as  prime  minister  on  two  occasions  but,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  as  foreign  secretary  from  1830  to  1834,  from  1835  to  1841,  and  again 
from  1846  to  1851.21  Lord  Palmerston  was  involved  in  British  foreign  policy 
for  the  majority  of  the  formative  years  of  the  Pax  Britannica.  He  believed  that 
the  continental  peace  was  a  requirement  for  British  dominance,  and  he  is 
known  for  his  political  brinksmanship  in  that  regard.  The  Concert  of  Europe 
was  a  balancing  action.  At  times,  Palmerston  thought  of  it  as  two  antagonistic 
camps — the  liberal  West  (Britain  and  France)  facing  the  reactionary  East 
(Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria).22  Palmerston’s  policies  of  brinksmanship  in  this 
era  typify  the  style  required  to  make  an  offshore  balancing  strategy  effective. 

Britain  relied  on  buck  passing  and  bystanding,  unless  her  full  weight  was 
required  for  the  development  of  hegemons.  Mearsheimer  defines  buck  pass¬ 
ing  as  getting  another  state  to  do  the  heavy  lifting.23  Moreover,  buck  passing 
only  has  to  do  with  the  balancer.24  The  idea  of  buck  passing  is  the  preferred 
method  for  a  balancer  because  it  will  likely  maintain  or  increase  its  relative 
power  position. 
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The  British  used  this  political  technique  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  As  an  insular  nation,  Britain  could  focus  on  buck  passing  as  a  suitable 
course  of  action  until  a  potential  hegemon  grew  to  a  point  that  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  required  either  a  balancing  coalition  or  direct  action.  One  of 
the  bedrocks  of  British  strategy  was  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  hegemon  in  Eur¬ 
asia.  Preventing  hegemony  in  a  security  region  remains  a  core  objective  of  a 
modern  offshore  balancer  as  well. 

Britain’s  ability  to  balance  against  the  continental  powers  was  crucial  to  its 
splendid  isolation  strategy.  Many  British  still  viewed  France  as  an  enemy  and 
wanted  to  ensure  no  new  Napoleon  came  to  power.  Russia  soon  would  be¬ 
come  an  enemy,  as  well.  The  balance  of  power  framework  of  the  era  swayed 
British  balancing  initiatives.  However,  this  balance  remained  strong  only  as 
long  as  no  one  side — patterns  of  behavior,  military,  and  economic — of  the 
three-sided  edifice  weakened  and  collapsed  the  entire  infrastructure.25  The 
40-year  balance  of  power  framework — this  Concert  of  Europe — collapsed  as 
Russian  expansion  threatened  peace. 

Global  Patterns  of  Behavior 

The  first  year  of  the  Crimean  War  serves  to  illustrate  British  offshore 
balancing.  Orlando  Figes  describes  the  Crimean  War  as  “the  earliest  example 
of  a  truly  modern  war — fought  with  new  industrial  technologies,  modern  ri¬ 
fles,  steamships,  and  railways,  novel  forms  of  logistics  and  communication 
like  the  telegraph,  important  innovations  in  military  medicine  and  war  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  directly  on  the  scene.”26  Again,  this  example  is  not 
a  perfect  representation  of  Buzan  and  Waever’s  definition  of  global  patterns  of 
behavior.  It  is  global  in  the  sense  that  security  actions  took  place  across  por¬ 
tions  of  the  European,  Middle  Eastern,  and  Asian  RSCs. 

Britain’s  intervention  in  the  Middle  East  was  an  attempt  to  protect  its  inter¬ 
ests  and  balance  the  expanding  threat  posed  by  Russia.  Buzan  and  Waever’s 
constructivist  approach  within  RSCT  explains  the  British  behavior.  More 
importantly,  the  Russian  Empire  was  a  potential  hegemon  in  the  Eurasian 
regions,  and  three  British  national  interests  were  at  stake: 

•  the  potential  loss  of  wealth  and  gains  from  free  trade, 

•  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  within  the  Concert  of  Europe,  and 

•  ensuring  Russia  did  not  dominate  the  region. 

Britain,  the  securitizing  actor,  claimed  to  be  fighting  to  protect  Turkey  from 
Russia.  In  fact,  the  British  were  fighting  to  protect  their  national  interests 
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within  the  Ottoman  Empire.27  Securitization  of  Turkey  was  merely  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  British  balancing  Russia. 

As  RSCT  explains,  since  Britain  was  a  securitizing  actor  claiming  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  existential  threats,  it  had  rights  to  use  extraordinary  means,  or  to 
break  the  rules,  in  its  national  defense.28  Interestingly,  the  difference  between 
the  securitizing  actor  claiming  a  threat  and  the  reality  of  the  claim  is  critical 
to  the  popular  perception  of  the  British  government’s  response  to  Russian 
expansion.  According  to  Buzan  and  Waever,  “The  very  act  of  labeling  some¬ 
thing  a  security  issue — or  a  threat — transforms  this  issue  and  it  is,  therefore, 
in  the  political  process  of  securitization  that  distinct  security  dynamics  origi¬ 
nate.”29  One  of  the  keys  to  understanding  the  British  intervention  is  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  part  of  the  informal  British  Empire. 

This  makes  securitization  a  bit  more  difficult  to  understand  as  causality 
because  the  securitizing  actor  determines  what  is  and  is  not  an  existential 
threat,  despite  the  actual  conditions  of  the  security  environment.  Buzan, 
Waever,  and  de  Wilde  state,  “Thus,  the  exact  definition  and  criteria  of  secu¬ 
ritization  is  constituted  by  the  establishment  of  an  existential  threat  with  a 
saliency  sufficient  to  have  substantial  political  effects.”30  This  might  seem 
ambiguous  because  it  suggests  anything  could  constitute  an  existential 
threat.  Walter  Arnstein  suggests  that  Russophobia  had  recently  bubbled  to 
the  surface,  jingoistic  reporting  was  appearing  in  British  newspapers  of  the 
time,  and  Lord  Palmerston  demanded  that  the  government  take  a  stand. 
These  were  sufficient  cause  for  the  British  populace  to  view  Russia  as  a 
threat  to  their  way  of  life.31 

Britain  had  three  identies: 

•  Britain  as  a  state  refers  to  the  territorial  entity  as  defined  by  its  borders 
and  its  physical  possessions  both  within  and  without  its  borders.32 

•  Britain  as  a  nation  relates  to  British  national  identity,  first  as  a  nation 
where  authority  emanated  from  the  Crown  and  Parliament  in  Britain, 
then  as  one  of  the  great  power  states.33 

•  Britain  as  a  global  empire  refers  to  the  British  ability  to  maintain  or  shift 
the  balance  of  power  and  affect  the  polarity  inside  and  outside  of  the 
European  RSC. 

The  Crimean  War  was  fought  between  Russia  on  one  side  and  the  French, 
British,  and  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  on  the  other.  Each  of  the  belli¬ 
gerents  fought  the  war  for  many  reasons,  but  the  Russian  and  British  reasons 
are  most  relevant  to  this  study.  British  motives  for  fighting  the  Crimean  War 
have  already  been  established.  Orlando  Figes  describes  Tsar  Nicholas  I  as  “the 
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man  more  than  anyone  responsible  for  the  Crimean  War,  he  was  partly  driven 
by  inflated  pride  and  arrogance  .  .  .  having  been  tsar  for  twenty-seven  years, 
partly  by  his  sense  of  how  a  great  power  such  as  Russia  should  behave  towards 
it  weaker  neighbors,  and  partly  by  a  gross  miscalculation  about  how  the  other 
powers  would  respond  to  his  actions;  but  above  all  he  believed  that  he  was 
fighting  a  religious  war,  a  crusade,  to  fulfill  Russia’s  mission  to  defend  the 
Christians  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.”34  For  the  Russians  at  least,  this  was  a  war 
over  religion.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  however,  the  idea  that  it  was 
about  the  struggle  between  the  European  powers  for  influence  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  is  of  extreme  importance. 

The  negotiation  process  in  the  prelude  to  war  was  critical,  and  the  great 
powers  attempted  buck  passing  to  solve  the  emerging  issues  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  became  known  as  the  Eastern  Question.  Four  great  powers — 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia — met  in  Vienna  to  design  a  compromise 
between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  David  Wetzel  posits,  “No  doubt  the 
British  line  in  the  Near  East  continued  to  be  dictated  by  strategic  needs — the 
need  to  safeguard  British  preponderance  over  the  Mediterranean  routes;  to 
preserve  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  a  barrier  against  Russian  expansion;  to  keep 
Russian  warships  behind  the  Straits.”35  The  Vienna  compromise  was  conten¬ 
tious  among  the  great  powers,  but  their  resolve  was  essential  in  order  for  it  to 
work.  Britain,  France,  and  Austria  all  relied  upon  the  international  negotia¬ 
tion  system  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  established  to  solve  major  crises. 
However,  their  efforts  resulted  in  failure,  as  the  Turkish  Sultan  Abdiilmecid 
rejected  the  ambiguous  language  of  the  compromise.36  As  noted  earlier,  if 
buck  passing  or  bystanding  fails,  an  offshore  balancer  must  take  direct  action 
to  protect  its  interests.  Britain  made  military  preparations  to  quell  the  rising 
hegemon — Russia. 

Lord  Palmerston,  no  longer  the  foreign  secretary,  summarized,  “We  are 
connected,  and  have  been  for  more  than  a  century,  with  the  general  system  of 
Europe,  and  any  territorial  increase  of  one  Power,  any  aggrandizement  which 
disturbs  the  general  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  although  it  might  not  im¬ 
mediately  lead  to  war,  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  this  country 
and  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  subject  of  conference,  and  might  ultimately,  if 
that  balance  were  seriously  threatened,  lead  to  war.”37  The  potential  for  expan¬ 
sion  or  contraction  of  the  Middle  Eastern  RSC  because  of  the  Russian  threat 
represented  an  external  transformation  of  the  Middle  Eastern  RSC.  This 
change  in  the  RSC  threatened  the  status  quo  that  Britain  relied  upon  for  trade 
and  economic  gains,  and  Britain’s  intervention  prevented  the  rise  of  a  poten¬ 
tial  Eurasian  hegemon.38 
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Russian  aid  had  assisted  with  putting  down  the  1848  revolutions  in  Europe. 
Because  of  their  assistance  to  Austria  during  the  revolutions,  the  Russians  as¬ 
sumed  the  Austrians  would  not  object  to  the  Russian  annexation  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  However,  Austria,  now  a  British 
ally,  was  near  collapse.  According  to  Wetzel,  “the  revolution  in  Hungary  and 
Germany  had  been  battered  into  defeat  by  the  tsar;  and  the  refugees  who 
poured  into  England  after  1848  identified  his  success  with  abject  tyranny,  and 
alien  conspiracy  to  destroy  civilization.”39  The  dangers  that  the  British  feared 
from  Austria’s  near  collapse  and  the  shattering  of  the  Metternich  system  were 
the  ability  for  the  French  to  advance  across  the  Alps  on  one  side  and  cross  the 
Rhine  on  the  other.40  The  Russian  expansion  in  the  Middle  East  influenced 
these  two  factors,  making  them  a  possibility  if  the  Russians  were  successful.  If 
the  Austrians  were  no  longer  British  allies,  Britain  would  not  be  able  to  buck 
pass  to  balance  against  France  and  Russia.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  system 
had  held  for  four  decades,  and  though  there  had  been  minor  skirmishes  and 
domestic  revolutions,  the  great  powers  had  shown  considerable  restraint — 
this  did  not  last.41 

Therefore,  Britain  deployed  its  navy  in  response  to  a  situation  in  which  a 
perceived  hostile  power,  Russia,  sought  hegemony  over  a  critical  region  of  the 
world,  the  Ottoman  Empire.42  However,  the  deployment  of  the  British  navy 
triggered  the  Russians  to  occupy  the  Ottoman  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  in  modern-day  Moldova  and  Romania.43  The  sultan  announced 
that  Turkey  would  go  to  war  if  the  Russians  would  not  evacuate  within  two 
weeks.44  The  tsar’s  refusal  led  to  conflict  between  the  Russian  Empire  and  the 
alliance  of  the  French,  British,  and  Ottoman  Empires. 

If  Russia  took  Istanbul,  it  would  gain  not  only  the  city  but  also  access  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  France,  Britain,  and  Austria  wanted  to  maintain  the 
neutrality  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  to  prevent  this.45  The  Turks 
knew  that  this  was  of  preeminent  concern  to  their  allies  and  used  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  situation  to  their  advantage.46  When  Russia  and  the  Turks 
broke  off  relations,  the  British  sent  a  peacekeeping  naval  force  to  the  north¬ 
ern  Aegean  Sea.47 

The  use  of  overwhelming  naval  power  as  a  deterrent  is  another  critical 
component  of  an  offshore  balancing  strategy.  The  fleet  deployed  to  protect 
British  trade  and  economic  interests.  Free  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  essential  to  British  interests  in  the  Near  East,  especially  the 
unique  trading  privileges  it  extended  toward  Turkey.48  Once  an  offshore  bal¬ 
ancer  takes  direct  action,  it  must  have  the  ability  to  project  appropriate 
power.  According  to  Buzan  and  Waever,  “great  powers  possess  global  mili¬ 
tary  reach.  They  have  the  ability  to  project  force  around  the  globe,  and,  as  a 
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result,  they  can  intervene  in  any  regional  security  complex  whenever  it  suits 
their  interest.”49 

The  tipping  point  of  the  war  came  in  late  November  of  1853  when  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  destroyed  a  Turkish  flotilla  at  Sinope  on  the  Turkish  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Elbridge  Colby  maintains  that  “an  implicit  task  of  an  offshore 
balancer  is  to  retain  substantial  military  forces  with  forcible  entry  capabilities 
that  can  sustain  operations  away  from  bases  stateside,  in  order  to  hold  or 
wrest  territory  away  from  an  adversary.”50  The  sinking  of  the  Turkish  flotilla 
stimulated  Britain’s  social  construction  of  the  Russian  threat  to  British  secu¬ 
rity  interest  in  the  Near  East.  Walter  Arnstein  illustrates  this  point  using  a 
quote  from  the  London  Chronicle :  “We  shall  draw  the  sword,  if  draw  we  must, 
not  only  to  preserve  the  independence  of  an  ally,  but  to  humble  the  ambition 
and  thwart  the  machinations  of  a  despot  whose  intolerable  pretensions  have 
made  him  the  enemy  of  all  civilized  nations!”51 

Britain  and  France  began  waging  a  war  with  Russia.  As  Arnstein  continues, 
“their  fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  nations  insisted  that  Russia  con¬ 
fine  its  naval  forces  to  the  Crimean  port  of  Sebastopol.  The  Russians  refused, 
and  war  was  declared  in  March  1854.”52  The  examination  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Crimean  War  is  useful  for  examining  global  patterns  of  behavior  during 
splendid  isolation.  It  also  serves  to  validate  offshore  balancing  as  a  viable 
strategy  today.  Analysis  shows  how  Britain  intertwined  its  constructivist  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior  with  the  materialist  aspects  of  the  military  to  balance  the 
Russian  threat  of  expansion  into  the  Middle  East. 

British  Military  Capabilities 

After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  the  British  Empire  had  one  of  the  strongest 
militaries  in  the  world.  The  British  relied  heavily  on  the  military  to  enforce  its 
foreign  policy  and  increase  the  nations  overall  wealth.  The  convergence  of 
military  power  and  Britain’s  socioeconomic  progress  was  critical  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  rise  to  world  dominance.  The  British  mainly  relied  on  economic  initia¬ 
tives  as  an  offshore  balancer  before  resorting  to  military  force  ashore  to  coerce 
other  states.  This  flexibility  in  national  security  is  the  essence  of  offshore  ba¬ 
lancing.  Britain  maintained  a  relatively  small  conventional  army  because  the 
foreign  policy  of  splendid  isolation  did  not  require  a  large  standing  army. 
Essentially,  the  British  buck  passed  the  requirement  for  troops  by  relying  on 
the  Indian  Army  abroad. 

Carl  Watts  explains,  “Traditionally  Britain  was  not  a  great  military  power, 
but  its  control  of  the  Indian  Army  provided  a  significant  military  reserve  of 
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around  180,000  troops,  which  accounted  for  more  than  sixty  percent  of  total 
manpower  in  British  garrisons  overseas  in  the  1880s.  The  Conservative  prime 
minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  once  remarked  that  India  was  “an  English  barrack  in 
the  Oriental  Seas  from  which  we  may  draw  any  number  of  troops  without 
paying  for  them.”  Indeed,  the  Indian  Army  served  in  more  than  a  dozen  im¬ 
perial  campaigns  in  Africa  and  Asia  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Indian  Army  was,  therefore,  a  significant  element  of  the  Pax  Bri- 
tannica.  Without  it  the  cost  of  maintaining  imperial  control  would  have  been 
much  higher.53  The  British  case  is  unique  because  they  employed  another 
state’s  army  to  provide  their  collective  security;  this  takes  the  offshore  bal¬ 
ancing  strategy  to  another  level.  However,  the  possession  of  land  involves 
considerable  logistics,  civil  responsibility,  and  military  establishments — all  is¬ 
sues  that  detract  from  economic  growth.  A  state  would  seek  to  avoid  becom¬ 
ing  engaged  in  land  wars  and  look  to  an  offshore  option  as  its  primary  stra¬ 
tegy.  The  basis  of  an  effective  offshore  balancing  strategy  for  Britain  during 
this  period  was  overwhelming  naval  power. 

The  Empire  would  not  have  existed  without  a  substantial  military  appara¬ 
tus,  specifically  the  Royal  Navy.  Ronald  Hyam  quotes  Adm  Lord  John  Fisher 
saying  in  1903,  “The  British  Empire  floats  on  the  British  Navy.”54  A  strong 
naval  force  ensures  that  an  offshore  balancer  is  capable  of  securitization  and 
maximizing  its  share  of  world  power.  Naval  supremacy  gave  the  British  the 
global  reach  required  to  maintain  the  empire.  Paul  Kennedy  describes  the  Pax 
Britannica:  “The  result  of  this  century  of  intermittent  warfare  was  the  greatest 
triumph  ever  achieved  by  any  state:  the  virtual  monopoly  among  European 
powers  overseas  colonies,  and  the  virtual  monopoly  of  world-wide  naval 
power.”55  In  essence,  the  British  Empire  was  synonymous  with  sea  power. 

The  Royal  Navy  focused  on  preventing  the  establishment  of  competing  na¬ 
val  bases,  overawing  any  prospective  naval  competitors,  and  protecting  Brit¬ 
ish  interests,  citizenry,  and  property  abroad.56  Command  of  the  sea  helped  to 
improve  communications  within  the  empire.  Therefore,  Britain  established  a 
worldwide  chain  of  strategic  bases  from  which  it  could  exert  its  influence.57 
Britain  was  able  to  conduct  these  functions  because  it  possessed  more  naval 
tonnage  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.58  In  1815,  Britain  had  214  ships 
of  the  line  and  792  cruisers.59  Naval  supremacy  ensured  Britain  could  pene¬ 
trate  emerging  markets  and  protect  its  security  interests.  It  was  decided  to 
maintain  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  and  60  cruisers.  From  1815  to  1835,  na¬ 
val  interventions  made  up  the  preponderance  of  British  military  actions. 

British  naval  mastery  was  unique  in  this  period  because  the  other  great 
powers  were  in  naval  decline  or  did  not  present  any  real  threat  to  the  Royal 
Navy.  France  still  had  the  second  largest  navy,  about  50  ships  of  the  line,  but 
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she  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  British  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars.60 
Ironically,  British  naval  dominance  existed  because  none  of  the  other  great 
powers  could  prevent  British  dominance.  None  of  the  great  powers,  indivi¬ 
dually  or  collectively,  tried  to  build  or  staff  equivalent  warships  because  of 
destruction  of  their  naval  fleets  from  previous  engagements,  the  absence  of 
monetary  assets  to  support  the  fleet,  and  the  lack  of  will  to  engage  in  a  naval 
arms  race.61  Any  states  that  could  balance  or  challenge  Britain  did  not  seek 
overseas  bases  because  they  had  not  the  industrial  strength  due  to  the  internal 
problems  listed  above. 

Reliance  on  naval  power  allows  a  state  a  level  of  disengagement  in  that  it 
does  not  need  ground  forces  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  within  a  given 
region.  This  lack  of  troops  ashore  on  foreign  soil  reduces  potentially  messy 
interactions  between  states  and  lowers  the  risk  of  conflict.  However,  an  off¬ 
shore  balancing  strategy  does  not  ensure  dominance  forever.  David  Reynolds 
states,  “The  Pax  Britannica  was  the  product  of  a  brief  era  in  which  Europe  was 
unusually  stable  and  sea  power  was  the  dominant  military  technology.  The 
empire  rested  not  on  armed  might  but  on  a  delicate  balancing  act  of  coercion 
and  persuasion,  all  done  on  the  cheap  at  a  time  when  rival  European  empires 
had  temporarily  been  eclipsed.  When  other  nations  industrialized,  great  po¬ 
wers  reemerged,  and  the  empire  became  harder  to  retain.”62  The  Crimean 
War,  combined  with  the  eventual  unifications  of  Italy  and  Germany  later  in 
the  century,  destroyed  the  peace  Britain  had  used  to  gain  her  dominance. 
Future  offshore  balancers  must  recognize  this  aloofness  and  its  implications 
for  either  Japan  or  India  as  the  balancer.  Essentially,  a  state  employing  an  off¬ 
shore  balancing  strategy  must  remain  cognizant  of  regional  security  dynam¬ 
ics.  Sea  power  and  adequate  power  projection  were  factors  underlying  Pax 
Britannica,  but  arguably,  the  most  important  material  factor  ensuring  the 
peace  of  Britain  was  its  economic  capacity. 

British  Economic  Capacity 

The  backbone  of  British  dominance  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  its 
economic  capacity.  The  British  populace,  the  industrial  revolution,  including 
revolutions  in  commerce  and  banking  and  trade  were  the  three  elements  that 
built  enormous  British  wealth.  Paul  Kennedy  notes,  “Britain  maintained  this 
dominance,  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  of  £1  or  less  per  annum  per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  defence  expenditure — equivalent  to  somewhere  between  2  and  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  income.  Rarely  has  such  a  position  in  the  world  been 
purchased  so  cheaply.”63  The  economic  comparison  between  splendid  isola- 
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tion  and  offshore  balancing  reflects  a  less  expensive  approach  than  other  ag¬ 
gressive  grand  strategies.  Christopher  Layne  points  out  a  general  comparison 
between  Britain’s  budget  during  splendid  isolation  and  a  modern  offshore 
balancing  strategy.  Layne  generalizes,  “An  offshore  balancing  strategy  would 
require  defense  budgets  in  the  range  of  2-2.5  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.”64  While  this  budget  is  a  generalization,  it  marks  the  similarities  de¬ 
spite  the  gap  between  the  respective  centuries. 

British  economic  power  provided  revenue  to  increase  military  strength, 
and  it  was  an  effective  tool  in  coercing  weaker  states  when  required.  It  was 
able  to  coerce  other  states  by  holding  economies  of  noncompliant  states  at 
risk.  A  British  economic  embargo  of  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  almost  brought  Europe  to  its  knees.65  Britain  employed  na¬ 
val  blockades  in  order  to  ensure  it  maintained  its  economic  wealth  from  in¬ 
ternational  commerce.  Moreover,  Britain  could  choose  between  economic 
warfare,  sanctions,  or  embargoes  to  coerce  others,  an  economic  technique 
not  easily  matched  by  the  other  great  powers.  In  David  Baldwin’s  seminal 
work,  Economic  Statecraft,  he  states,  “Power  relations  infuse  every  aspect  of 
social  life:  there  is  no  reason  to  make  an  exception  for  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relations.”66 

The  people  of  any  nation  are  fundamental  to  its  success.  According  to  Wal¬ 
ter  Arnstein,  “The  population  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  in  1831  was 
16,161,183 — more  than  twice  what  it  had  been  seventy  years  earlier.”67  The 
burgeoning  population  that  began  to  coalesce  around  towns  and  cities 
brought  with  it  less  of  a  focus  on  farming  as  people  looked  for  factory  jobs. 
The  change  from  the  feudal  farming  system  to  a  more  industrialized  urban 
society  was  foundational  to  the  industrial  revolution  that  was  under  way. 

British  citizens  began  to  emigrate  as  the  cities  became  crowded  and  the 
jobs  scarce.  British  colonists  abroad  played  a  vital  role  in  passing  along  British 
ideas,  ideology,  and  institutions  after  emigrating.  P.  J.  Marshall  notes,  “British 
emigrants  took  their  values  with  them  and  adhered  tenaciously  to  them. 
When  they  tried  to  rule  other  peoples,  British  administrators  in  this  period 
were  not  mindful  of  the  need  to  adapt  to  indigenous  ways  of  doing  things,  but 
the  assumption  that  British  ways  were  the  norm  was  usually  inescapable.”68 

The  British  view  of  themselves  provides  a  window  into  the  expansion  of  the 
empire.  For  example,  Marshall  posits  that  British  citizens  believed  that  they 
only  resorted  to  violence  in  self-defense.  The  record,  however,  shows  conti¬ 
nuous  conquest  and  violence  from  1783  through  1870.69  This  point  is  critical 
because  the  British  government  would  have  to  make  calculated  decisions 
about  the  cost  incurred  in  wars  of  conquest  or  interventions.  Moreover,  John 
Mearsheimer  posits  that  population  size  and  the  wealth  of  a  country  matter. 
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A  simple  equation  illustrates  the  point:  size  of  population  plus  a  states  wealth 
equals  the  sinews  of  military  power.70  Latent  or  potential  power  was  enough 
at  times  to  deter  aggressors  and  maintain  the  peace  of  Britain.  A  key  factor  in 
this  equation  was  the  wealth  of  the  state.  Without  an  economic  foundation, 
the  ability  to  generate  power  of  any  type  is  difficult.  While  effective  economies 
require  people,  there  must  be  an  apparatus  to  turn  power  into  actual  goods 
that  a  collective  society  needs  to  influence  other  states.  The  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  was  that  apparatus. 

The  industrial  revolution  marked  an  era  of  unprecedented  economic 
growth  that  coincided  with  the  Peace  of  Britain.  The  year  1815  is  an  excellent 
starting  point  because  it  was  the  first  time  a  modernizing  industrial  economy 
was  able  to  operate  in  peacetime  conditions.71  For  as  Paul  Kennedy  states, 
“Through  the  industrial  revolution,  the  island  people  has  been  transformed 
from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  into  the  workshop  of  the  world’.’72  By  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Britain  produced  about  two-thirds  of  the  world’s 
coal,  about  half  of  its  iron,  five-sevenths  of  its  steel,  two-fifths  of  its  hardware, 
and  about  half  of  its  commercial  cotton  cloth.73  The  spread  of  goods  across  the 
world  vastly  increased  British  wealth. 

As  Britain  industrialized,  it  brought  many  countries  into  the  world  eco¬ 
nomy.  Interestingly,  London  was  the  primary  financier  of  many  of  the  new 
and  emerging  markets  across  the  globe.  Kennedy  posits  that  returns  on  over¬ 
seas  investments  of  £10.5  million  in  1847  rose  to  £80  million  by  1887.  By 
1875,  Britain  had  over  £1  billion  invested  abroad  with  the  interest  reinvested 
in  old  and  new  areas.74  Much  of  the  increase  in  capital  went  directly  into  ship¬ 
ping;  the  increase  in  British  ship  tonnage  also  increased  her  advantage  during 
early  industrialization — by  1890  she  had  more  registered  tonnage  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.75  London  was  the  principal  financier  of  this 
massive  fleet  as  well  as  the  central  hub  of  international  finance.  According  to 
Paul  Kennedy,  “The  City  had  become  the  centre  of  international  finance  in  all 
its  aspects:  loans,  private  and  governmental,  were  floated  there,  currencies 
exchanged  there,  insurance  arranged  there,  commodities  bought  and  sold 
there,  shipping  chartered  there;  and  every  one  of  these  services  increased  the 
centralizing  tendency  by  the  establishment  of  branch  offices  and  agencies 
abroad.”76  While  the  industrial  revolution  was  only  one  aspect  of  the  British 
economy — trade  also  increased  British  wealth. 

Trade  was  the  decisive  facet  of  the  British  Empire.  Britain  relied  on  com¬ 
merce  with  its  colonies,  such  as  importing  raw  materials  and  exporting 
manufactured  goods,  to  increase  its  overall  wealth.  However,  trade  went  be¬ 
yond  the  empire.  Britain  sought  to  increase  trade  with  the  former  colonies 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  Latin  America,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Middle 
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East,  and  China.77  Paul  Kennedy  explains,  “Cotton,  the  fastest  growing  in¬ 
dustry  of  all,  was  a  catalyst  or  multiplier  in  itself,  demanding  ever  more 
machinery,  steam  power,  coal,  and  labour.  In  1793  cotton  exports  had  to¬ 
talled  £1.65  million;  by  1815  they  had  risen  to  £22.55  million,  becoming 
Britain’s  greatest  export  by  far.”78 

Trade  provided  wealth  to  increase  shipping,  which  in  turn  increased  Brit¬ 
ish  military  power,  allowing  the  empire  to  use  its  naval  supremacy  to  expand 
across  the  globe  without  committing  significant  troops  ashore  to  maintain 
order.  Military  capability  and  economic  capacity  provided  Britain  with  a 
powerful  combination  of  material  strength  to  deploy  the  necessary  assets  to 
enforce  the  British  foreign  policy. 
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Chapter  3 


Land  of  the  Rising  Sun 

Adjusting  the  Asia  Balance  Using  Japan 

The  global  situation  surrounding  Japan  is  continuing  to  change  on  a 
daily  basis,  even  following  the  recent  disaster  (Great  East  Japan 
Earthquake).  The  global  presence  of  emerging  economies  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  in  response  to  the  new  requirements  of  the  times,  brought 
about  by  multi-polarization  it  is  vital  that  Japans  foreign  policy  re¬ 
spond  robustly  to  these  changes.  ...  In  accordance  with  the  new 
National  Defense  Program  Guidelines  that  were  formulated  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  Japan  will  enhance  its  readiness  and  mobility  and 
work  to  build  a  dynamic  defense  force,  thus  responding  to  the  new 
security  environment. 

— Yoshihiko  Noda 

Former  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 

Japan  is  a  country  in  transition.  Japans  foreign  policy  has  been  distinct 
but  evolving  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  According  to  a  2012  report  by 
Randall  Schriver  and  Isabella  Mroczkowski,  “Japan  since  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  has  led  some  experts  to  conclude  that  the  ‘Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  is  on 
the  decline.  The  debt  is  200  percent  of  the  annual  gross  domestic  product. 
Japans  population  is  aging  at  the  fastest  rates  in  the  world  while  the  birth  rate 
is  decreasing  steadily,  and  the  nation’s  energy  security  faces  an  uncertain  fu¬ 
ture.  . . .  While  Japan  may  appear  on  the  decline,  Japan  is,  in  fact,  reemerging 
and  reshaping  the  sources  of  its  national  power.  The  source  of  Japans  na¬ 
tional  strength  and  resilience  is  its  people  and  culture.”1  Japan’s  foreign  policy 
has  evolved,  beginning  shortly  after  World  War  II.  It  now  faces  the  realities 
of  globalization  and  new  emerging  threats  from  within  the  Northeast  Asian 
RSC.  According  to  RSCT,  Japan  represents  a  referent  object.  As  such,  Japan 
will  look  to  securitize  according  to  its  interests,  regionally  and  internationally. 
The  political  leadership  of  Japan  strongly  influences  its  security  agenda, 
which  in  turn  requires  popular  acceptance  and  support.2 

Background 

Andrew  Oros  and  Yuki  Tatsumi  suggest  that  “in  the  next  year  or  two,  many 
aspects  of  Japan’s  security  policies  may  change  as  a  result  of  the  new  domestic 
political  situation,  combined  with  deepening  demographic  and  economic 
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challenges  as  well  as  tensions  between  at  least  two  competing  visions  of  Ja¬ 
pan’s  security  future  that  have  been  evident  in  the  past  decade.”3 

Japans  historical  narrative  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  been  dynamic.  Japan  achieved  great  power  status  in  its  victory  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-5.  Japan  lost  that  great  power  status,  at  least  mili¬ 
tarily,  in  World  War  II.  With  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
in  1945,  the  war  in  the  Pacific  ended,  the  United  States  became  Japan’s  secu¬ 
rity  guarantor,  and  demilitarized  Japan  was  allowed  to  build  forces  for  its 
self-defense.4 

Japan’s  demilitarization  required  it  to  chart  a  new  course  in  the  world  to 
ensure  its  security.  The  1951  mutual  security  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
renewed  and  modified  in  1960,  reinforced  US  security  guarantees  to  Japan. 
The  Japanese  prime  minister,  Yoshida  Shigeru,  promulgated  the  Yoshida 
Doctrine.  Japan  no  longer  would  build  “war  potential,”  foreswearing  the 
“use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  to  solve  international  conflicts.”  Yoshida 
relied  on  Article  9  of  Japan’s  postwar  “pacifist”  constitution  as  the  basis  of 
his  doctrine.5 

While  Japan’s  experience  after  the  atomic  bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Na¬ 
gasaki  has  cast  a  long  shadow  over  its  foreign  policy,  Yoshida  also  emphasized 
economic  necessity.  “For  our  country  which  has  adopted  pacifism  as  its  basic 
policy  the  only  way  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  90  million  people  living  on 
four  small  islands,  and  to  develop  our  economy,  is  peaceful  expansion  of  our 
economic  power.”6  The  Yoshida  Doctrine  has  been  Japanese  foreign  policy  for 
more  than  60  years,  and  Japan  has  become  a  unique  great  power  relying  on 
economic  power  and  a  small  self-defense  force.  Japan  would  need  to  continue 
to  make  incremental  changes  in  order  to  protect  its  interests  in  an  evolving 
security  environment. 

Japanese  Prime  Minister  Masayoshi  Ohira  set  up  the  Study  Group  on 
Comprehensive  National  Security,  which  submitted  a  report  in  1980  recom¬ 
mending  that  Japan  “increase  military  cooperation  with  the  United  States, 
strengthen  its  own  defense  capabilities,  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  that  Japan 
was  neither  a  weak  state  or  a  threat  .  .  .  and  improve  crisis  management  for 
large  scale  disasters.”7  Japan  adopted  this  strategy  and  began  to  view  the  world 
slightly  differently  after  the  report.  Economics  would  not  be  its  sole  tool  of 
statecraft — Japan  began  to  think  about  blending  its  economic,  political,  and 
military  tools  to  protect  its  security.8  Despite  this  change  in  mind-set,  it  was 
not  quite  manifested  in  action  plans  at  regional  and  global  levels.  However,  a 
new  multipolar  and  globalized  world  may  cause  Japanese  political  decision 
makers  and  the  populace  to  transform  current  foreign  policy  to  protect  na¬ 
tional  interests. 
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Japan’s  ability  to  transform  and  securitize  against  threats  in  the  region  re¬ 
quires  a  popular  willingness  to  support  the  actions  of  the  government.  Since 
the  end  of  the  Gulf  War,  the  economic  and  military  ascendancies  of  China 
and  India  have  deeply  disturbed  the  foundations  of  Japan’s  foreign  and  secu¬ 
rity  policies.  Securitization  occurred  when  the  Japanese  people  accepted  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  economic  and  military  powers  as  existential  threats.  This 
dynamic  is  critical  because  Japan  can  operate  at  the  edges  of  its  pacifistic  con¬ 
stitution,  gradually  securing  its  interests,  and  become  a  “normal  nation”  as  a 
middling  or  great  power.  Japan  will  try  to  securitize  its  interests  and  create  the 
balance  of  power  required  for  stability  in  the  region  as  long  as  it  remains  an 
economic  great  power. 

If  Japan  is  an  economic  great  power,  then  it  is  an  unbalanced  one.  Great 
powers  traditionally  rely  on  decisive  military  strength  for  their  great  power 
status.  In  order  for  Japan  to  normalize  itself,  it  must  regain  the  right  to  use 
force  in  its  foreign  policy.  A  change  in  Japanese  pacifist  patterns  of  behavior 
would  begin  with  significant  modifications  to  its  constitution.  Japan’s  re¬ 
gional  security  environment  since  1990  suggests  that  change  is  required,  and 
Japan  should  become  a  normal  nation  with  the  right  to  use  force  in  its  fo¬ 
reign  policy.9 

Another  requirement  will  be  for  Japan  to  not  “free  ride”  on  its  ultimate 
security  guarantor — US  military  assistance.  According  to  Article  V  of  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security,  an  armed  attack  in  territories 
administered  by  Japan  against  either  Japan  or  the  United  States  is  a  danger  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  both  countries.  They  would  address  the  common  dan¬ 
ger  in  accordance  with  Japan’s  constitutional  provisions  and  processes.10 
While  this  article  has  clear  language,  how  Japan  and  the  United  States  deter¬ 
mine  what  constitutes  an  armed  attack  that  threatens  both  nations’  interests  is 
ambiguous.  For  Japan  to  be  able  to  use  force  in  its  own  defense  and  rely  less 
on  the  US  security  guarantee,  it  will  have  to  militarize  without  becoming  ei¬ 
ther  unreliable  or  overly  aggressive.  Japan  will  also  have  to  unload  its  histori¬ 
cal  baggage  of  aggression  and  violence  at  home,  with  its  neighbors,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Japan’s  regional  patterns  of  behavior — whether  pacifistic 
or  militaristic — are  critical  to  the  changes  required  in  its  foreign  policy.  They 
are  fundamental  to  the  assessment  of  its  ability  to  serve  as  an  effective  balan¬ 
cer  within  the  precarious  Northeast  Asian  RSC. 

As  mentioned  above,  Japan’s  regional  patterns  of  behavior  are  critical  to  the 
incremental  changes  required  for  its  foreign  policy  to  change.  They  are  also 
fundamental  in  assessing  its  ability  to  serve  as  an  effective  balancer  within  a 
precarious  Northeast  Asian  RSC  and  Asian  supercomplex. 
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Regional  Patterns  of  Behavior 

Using  Buzan  and  Waever  the  regional  actors  of  the  Northeast  Asian  RSC 
are  China,  North  Korea,  and  Japan.11  Japans  great  power  status  achieved  in 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  set  the  parameters  for  a  fully  indepen¬ 
dent  Japan  to  engage  a  quasi-independent  China,  thereby  forming  the  basis  of 
an  RSC  in  Northeast  Asia.12  A  deeper  analysis  of  Sino-Japanese  relationship 
illustrates  the  security  dynamics  of  the  Northeast  Asian  RSC  and  the  Asian 
Supercomplex.  The  Asian  Supercomplex  is  a  set  of  RSCs,  the  South  Asian 
RSC,  the  Northeast  Asian  RSC,  and  the  Southeast  RSC.  The  presence  of  one 
or  more  great  powers  generates  relatively  high  and  consistent  levels  of  inter¬ 
regional  security  dynamics  within  the  Asian  Supercomplex.13 

Japan  and  China 

Japans  relationship  with  China  is  complex.  Their  long  histories  have  had 
significant  influences  on  that  relationship.  They  are  economically  and  cultu¬ 
rally  interdependent.  There  is  a  unique  dynamic  between  the  overall  sizes  of 
the  two  nations  and  their  respective  economies.  Oros  and  Tatsumi  estimate 
“Chinas  population  of  approximately  1.34  billion  is  over  ten  times  that  of 
Japan,  but  its  official  economic  size  (in  terms  of  GDP  at  official  exchange 
rates)  is  slightly  smaller  than  Japan’s.”14  According  to  Anthony  DiFilippo 
there  are  two  factors  that  underlie  Japan’s  complicated  securitization  of  Chi¬ 
nese  threats.  They  are  Japan’s  culture,  which  continues  to  exude  pacifist  val¬ 
ues,  and  Japan’s  incremental  approach  and  debate  on  the  path  to  becoming  a 
“normal  country.”15 

Further  complications  arise  from  the  American  security  umbrella  that  Ja¬ 
pan  relies  on  when  dealing  with  China.  Not  only  does  Japan  have  to  consider 
using  its  military  forces  beyond  its  borders  to  deal  with  China,  it  also  has  to 
think  about  Chinese  nuclear  weapons.  Japan  has  not  yet  undertaken  military 
or  nuclear  transformation,  but  its  political  leadership  is  considering  both. 

The  dispute  over  the  Senkaku  Islands  between  Japan  and  China  is  just  one 
of  many  foreign  policy  issues  between  the  two  countries.  The  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  has  stated, 

The  Senkaku  Islands  were  neither  part  of  Taiwan  nor  part  of  the  Pescadores  Islands, 
which  were  ceded  to  Japan  from  the  Qing  Dynasty  of  China  in  accordance  with  Article 
2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Shimonoseki,  which  came  into  effect  in  May  of  1895. 

The  fact  that  China  expressed  no  objection  to  the  status  of  the  Islands  being  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  States  under  Article  III  of  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty 
clearly  indicates  that  China  did  not  consider  the  Senkaku  Islands  as  part  of  Taiwan.  The 
Republic  of  China  (Taiwan)  recognized  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty  in  the  Sino- 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  which  came  into  effect  in  August  1952. 16 
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In  this  case,  Japan  has  conducted  securitization  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  is¬ 
lands  against  Chinese  claims  of  territoriality 

Oros  and  Tatsumi  state,  “The  rhetoric  and  action  over  territorial  disputes 
over  the  offshore  islands  and  maritime  resources  have  ratcheted  up  notably  in 
the  past  decade,  fueled  by  nationalist  activists  on  both  sides.”17  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  areas  surrounding  the  islands  concerns  access  to  explore  the  un¬ 
dersea  oil  and  gas  resources.  According  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Japan  website,  it  was  not  until  1971  after  a  1968  survey  indicated  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  existence  of  petroleum  resources  under  the  surrounding  sea  that 
China  and  Taiwan  authorities  officially  began  to  make  their  assertions  about 
territorial  sovereignty  over  the  Senkaku  Islands.18 

The  problem  remains  contentious  because  of  the  Japan- United  States  se¬ 
curity  treaty.  If  Japan  conducts  actions  in  defense  of  the  islands,  it  may  com¬ 
pel  support  from  the  US  military.  Recently,  Japan  purchased  the  remaining 
islands  from  a  private  citizen  and  transferred  them  to  itself  under  its  civil 
law.19  The  Chinese  have  reacted  by  sending  vessels  into  the  territorial  waters 
of  Japan,  which  has  resulted  in  protest  in  China  by  Japanese  nationals.  Ten¬ 
sions  flared  in  late  2010  following  the  Japan  Coast  Guard’s  detention  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  a  Chinese  trawler  captain  near  the  disputed  islands.20  China  re¬ 
sponded  by  suspending  political  and  diplomatic  exchanges  with  Japan, 
halting  bilateral  talks  on  the  joint  exploitation  of  gas  fields  in  the  East  China 
Sea,  and  strengthening  its  unofficial  embargo  on  the  export  of  rare  earth 
minerals.21  The  protest  resulted  in  violent  acts  against  the  Japanese  protes¬ 
tors  by  the  Chinese. 

The  nature  of  the  alliance  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  has  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  the  balancing  behavior  in  the  region.  Japan  has  conducted 
desecuritization  with  a  commitment  to  dealing  with  the  current  situation  in  a 
calm  manner  from  a  broad  perspective.  In  fact,  at  this  time  Japan  plans  to 
maintain  close  communications  with  China  in  an  effort  to  ease  tensions  to 
prevent  further  escalation.22 

Japan  and  North  Korea 

Japans  security  relationship  with  North  Korea  is  relatively  simple.  If  Japans 
foreign  policy  has  an  economic  focus,  then  Japanese  policy  toward  North  Ko¬ 
rea  has  a  military  focus.  A  20 11  Japanese  white  paper  described  North  Korean 
ideology  as  building  a  “powerful  and  prosperous  nation”  through  “military- 
first  politics.”23  Simply  put,  the  North  Korean  leadership  has  devoted  enor¬ 
mous  resources  to  the  military  building  missiles,  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
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tion,  nuclear  weapons,  and  elevating  tensions  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and 
the  Northeast  Asian  RSC. 

If  the  standoff  between  the  two  Koreas  broke  out  into  conflict,  it  would 
likely  force  the  United  States  to  participate  because  of  the  US  forces  located  in 
South  Korea  and  the  United  States-South  Korea  security  pact.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  China  would  intervene  because  of  its  traditional  support  for  North 
Korea.24  Japan  has  successfully  securitized  North  Korea  based  on  its  potential 
missile  and  nuclear  threats  and  its  antics  within  the  region. 

Japan  would  likely  support  the  United  States  and  South  Korea  if  this  were 
to  occur.  Oros  and  Tatsumi  say  that  this  support  is  likely  because  of  the  dis¬ 
ruption  in  trade,  regional  production,  and  the  financial  markets  would  se¬ 
verely  affect  the  Japanese  economy.  Other  negative  consequences  could  in¬ 
clude  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  to  Japan.  There  would  be 
other  serious  domestic  issues  arising  from  Japans  constitutional  constraints.25 
Beyond  the  possibility  of  a  resumption  of  the  Korean  War  there  is  also  the 
threat  of  nuclear  conflict  that  influence  the  Japanese-North  Korean  security 
dynamics. 

Japan  is  slowly  adjusting  to  account  for  potential  nuclear  conflict  with 
North  Korea.  Shinzo  Abe,  prime  minister  of  Japan,  recently  commented  on  a 
launch  of  a  so-called  North  Korean  “satellite”: 

Japan  will,  in  coordination  with  other  countries  take  appropriate  measures  so  that  the 
resolution  will  be  implemented  effectively.  Japan  strongly  urges  North  Korea  to  heed  the 
firm  message  of  the  international  community  seriously  and  comply  faithfully  and  fully 
with  the  relevant  Security  Council  resolutions,  and  not  to  conduct  any  further  provoca¬ 
tive  acts  including  further  launches  and  nuclear  tests.  Japan  is  resolved  to  continue  to 
make  active  efforts,  in  close  coordination  with  the  international  community,  for  the 
comprehensive  resolution  of  outstanding  issues  of  concern  regarding  North  Korea,  in¬ 
cluding  abductions,  nuclear  and  missile  issues.26 

The  North  Koreans  have  continued  this  behavior  concerning  potential  nu¬ 
clear  and  missile  tests. 

Additionally,  Nightwatch,  a  critically  acclaimed  nightly  newsletter  that 
tracks  and  assesses  US  national  security,  published  an  analytic  product  on  11 
February  2013  suggesting  that  North  Korea  may  have  conducted  a  third  nu¬ 
clear  test.  “The  US  Geological  Survey  reported  seismic  activity  in  North  Ko¬ 
rea  that  could  represent  a  man-made  detonation.  The  US  Geological  Survey 
said  the  4.9  magnitude  tremor  occurred  at  a  depth  of  1km.  It  put  the  epicenter 
close  to  North  Koreas  nuclear  test  site.  Chinese,  Japanese  and  South  Korean 
earthquake  and  meteorological  agencies  also  detected  the  event.  The  Chinese 
Earthquake  Administration  described  it  as  a  suspected  explosion.  South  Ko¬ 
rean  forces  are  on  alert.  Japan  has  convened  its  national  security  council.”27 
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Japan  has  maintained  serious  concerns  over  North  Korea’s  bellicose  stance 
toward  its  neighbors.28  As  Japans  foreign  policy  changes  to  adjust  for  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  dynamics  within  the  region,  its  quest  to  become  a  normal 
country  relies  on  its  ability  to  interact  and  influence  using  effective  global 
patterns  of  behavior. 


Global  Patterns  of  Behavior 

The  advent  of  a  post-Cold  War  era  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Soviets  as 
a  major  threat  in  the  Northeast  Asian  region  was  a  catalyst  for  Japan  to  change 
its  global  patterns  of  behavior.  Japan  sought  a  new  way  forward  by  looking  to 
enlarge  its  role  on  the  international  stage.  According  to  James  Llewelyn,  Japa¬ 
nese  prime  minister  Noburo  Takeshita’s  1988  International  Cooperation  Ini¬ 
tiative  was  evidence  of  Japan  being  no  longer  content  with  passively  following 
Washingtons  leadership:  “The  initiative  was  built  on  three  relatively  uncon- 
troversial  pillars,  chiefly:  to  strengthen  Japans  contribution  to  international 
peace,  expand  its  Official  Development  Assistance  [ODA] ,  and  promote  cul¬ 
tural  exchange.”29  These  pillars  illustrate  the  changes  in  Japanese  foreign  po¬ 
licy  from  the  Yoshida  Doctrine.  The  “Japanese  Economic  Capability”  section 
in  this  chapter  will  elaborate  on  Japans  utilization  of  the  ODA.  A  closer  ex¬ 
amination  of  Japans  efforts  on  behalf  of  international  peace  illustrates  its  new 
global  behavior  patterns. 

Peacekeeping  Operations 

In  June  1992,  the  Law  Concerning  Cooperation  for  United  Nations  Peace¬ 
keeping  Operations  and  Other  Operations  (PKO)  came  into  force.  This  al¬ 
lowed  Japan  to  send  Japan  Self-Defense  Forces  (JSDF)  personnel  abroad  to 
participate  in  specified  operations  for  the  first  time.30  In  1992,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Transitional  Authority  in  Cambodia  requested  that  Japan  provide  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  personnel  in  secondary  support  roles,  such  as  cease-fire  ob¬ 
servers,  civilian  police,  and  election  monitors.31  This  marked  the  first  time 
that  the  JSDF  participated  in  an  overseas  security  action.  Since  1992,  Japan 
has  sent  more  than  8,400  personnel  (JSDF  and  police  forces)  to  support  UN 
missions  in  Cambodia,  Mozambique,  Golan  Heights,  Timor-Leste,  Haiti,  and 
other  locations.32 

The  Japanese  have  established  a  multiministerial  group  to  evaluate  Japans 
role  in  UN  PKOs.  “Japan  must  take  the  initiative  in  actively  addressing  global 
issues  and  regarding  them  as  its  own  problems. . . .  Rather  than  being  content 
with  its  current  status,  the  country  should  consider  expanding  its  cooperation 
while  achieving  a  balance  between  specific  peacekeeping  needs  and  its  own 
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capacity.”33  Peacekeeping  operations  remain  a  critical  component  of  Japans 
transition  to  normalcy.  While  it  is  a  slow  process,  Japan  can  make  changes  in 
response  to  regional  and  global  security  dynamics.  A  true  test,  however,  of 
this  transition  came  during  the  Gulf  War  (1990-91)  when  the  international 
community  expected  Japan  to  commit  troops  in  defense  of  Kuwait. 

Japan’s  Lessons  from  the  Gulf  War 

After  Saddam  Hussein  had  invaded  Kuwait,  the  United  Nations  authorized 
the  use  of  military  force  against  Iraq,  and  Japan  had  a  legitimate  opportunity 
to  deploy  forces  overseas  to  participate  in  actual  combat.34  If  Japan  had  taken 
the  opportunity,  it  would  have  made  large  progress  in  becoming  a  normal 
state.  However,  their  constitution  constrained  the  Japanese.  Rather  than  send 
combat  troops,  Japan  offered  economic  assistance,  a  missed  opportunity  at 
normalcy.  Since  Japan  had  slowly  begun  to  evolve  its  foreign  policy,  the  inter¬ 
national  community  was  shocked  that  Japan  did  not  commit  forces  to  the 
ground  offensive.  According  to  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  web¬ 
site,  the  Gulf  Crisis  forced  Japan  to  judge  and  cope  with  many  questions  that 
Japan  had  not  experienced  since  1945.35 

This  was  because  Japan  fully  supported  the  UN-centered  foreign  policy, 
had  strong  ties  to  the  United  States,  and  pursued  its  own  security  interests  in 
the  region.36  Despite  Japans  large  financial  contributions,  the  Gulf  War  was  a 
failure  of  Japans  checkbook  diplomacy  and  indicated  that  Japanese  policy¬ 
makers  need  to  consider  more  carefully  the  international  community’s  per¬ 
ceptions  of  Japan.  The  Gulf  War  also  highlighted  the  two  salient  constraints 
on  Japans  remilitarization:  pacifism  and  dependence  on  the  security  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States. 

Japan  and  the  United  States 

A  unique  dynamic  of  the  Northeast  Asian  RSC  is  the  United  States’  secu¬ 
rity  alliance  with  Japan.  Nations  in  the  RSC  do  not  respond  to  the  influence  of 
the  United  States.  Rather,  the  United  States  must  respond  to  the  interplay 
between  the  regional  actors.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  rest  of  the  analysis  of  this 
region.  Buzan  and  Waever  call  this  infusion  of  the  United  States  in  the  region 
overlay.  Overlay  occurs  when  the  interests  of  external  great  powers  come  to 
dominate  a  region  so  heavily  that  the  local  dynamics  of  security  interdepen¬ 
dence  cease  to  operate.  The  long-term  stationing  of  great  power  armed  forces 
in  the  region  and  the  alignment  of  the  local  states  according  to  the  patterns  of 
great  power  rivalry  are  symptomatic  of  overlay.37  The  influence  of  the  United 
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States  over  the  security  dynamics  within  the  region  and  Japans  foreign  policy 
are  indications  of  US  overlay 

Oros  and  Tatsumi  say  that  “so  substantial  is  the  role  of  the  US  that  much 
analysis  of  Japan’s  security  policy — its  development,  its  strategy,  its  future  di¬ 
rection — begins  by  examining  the  role  that  the  Japan-US  alliance  played  in 
shaping  Japanese  security  policy,  and  the  contributions  of  the  US  in  particu¬ 
lar.”38  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  interdependent  in  the  contemporary 
international  environment.  This  serves  Japan  quite  well  considering  Article  9 
of  its  constitution.  Moreover,  it  has  allowed  Japan  something  of  a  free  ride  for 
its  own  military  defense.  The  Japanese  have  not  had  one  member  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  killed  in  combat  in  over  65  years,  a  point  of  pride  and  envy.39  This  success 
is  mainly  due  to  Japans  alliance  with  the  United  States.  Japans  future  as  a 
“normal”  country  lies  in  transitioning  the  Japanese-US  relationship  from  pro¬ 
tectorate  to  partnership. 

James  Llewelyn  wrote,  “The  primacy  of  Japans  bilateral  relationship  with 
the  US  remained  in  both  security  and  economic  terms  while  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  treaty  remained  the  cornerstone  of  Japans  security  thinking.”40  However, 
the  security  umbrella  promised  by  the  United  States  will  come  into  question. 
So  how  does  Japan  achieve  more  autonomy  from  America  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  environment?  Japan  could  continue  to  “normalize”  under  US  guidance 
and  oversight.  The  following  table  illustrates  this. 

Table  1 .  Major  Japan-United  States  security  agreements,  1 996-201 0 

Year  Event 

1996  Hashimoto-Clinton  Joint  Security  Declaration 

1 996  New  Acquisition  and  Cross-Service  Agreement 

1 997  Security  Consultative  Committee  (SCC)  releases  revised  Guidelines  for  Defense  Cooperation 

2001  Japan  offers  to  send  ships  to  Indian  Ocean  to  assist  the  US-led  coalition  forces  fighting 
in  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  other  support  since  9/1 1 

2003  Japan  offers  to  send  troops  to  Iraq  to  assist  with  reconstruction  and  relief  efforts 

2005  Japan  agrees  to  codevelopment  of  missile  defense  with  the  United  States 

2005  SCC  reports  released,  February  and  October,  on  "common  strategic  objectives"  and  on 
realignment  of  the  alliance 

2006  SCC  reports  release  an  implantation  plan  for  the  realignment  of  US  forces  in  Japan 

2007  SCC  report  on  "alliance  transformation"  issued 

2009  Agreement  signed  on  the  transfer  of  the  Third  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  from  Oki¬ 
nawa  to  Guam,  based  on  the  2006  report 

201 0  SCC  joint  declaration  commemorates  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Security  Treaty 
Source:  Adapted  from  Andrew  Oros,  Global  Security  Watch-Japan  (Santa  Barbara,  CA:  Praeger,  2010),  81. 
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The  United  States  has  often  pressured  Japan  to  rebuild  its  military  forces,  but 
this  has  been  difficult.41  The  Japanese  public  has  not  supported  any  change  to 
Article  9  of  their  constitution,  and  Japan’s  military  history  in  the  region  has 
complicated  matters,  as  well. 

While  the  United  States  and  other  countries  have  often  expected  Japan  to 
participate  more  in  the  maintenance  of  international  security,  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  a  remilitarized  Japan  could  be  problematical.  Llewe¬ 
lyn  states,  “Another  important  historical  antecedent  to  understanding  the 
current  United  States  role  in  Japans  security  policies  was  the  simultaneous  US 
desire  to  contain  Japan — to  prevent  Japan  from  the  development  of  sufficient 
military  capacity  to  once  again  challenge  the  United  States  militarily,  or  to 
thwart  security  objectives  in  the  region.  The  pursuit  of  a  considerable  US  base 
presence  in  Japan  served  this,  among  other,  purposes;  a  US  effort  to  ensure 
that  Japan  would  not  become  a  nuclear  weapons  state  in  the  1960s,  including 
efforts  to  secure  Japanese  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
is  another.”42  Nevertheless,  a  normalized,  militarily  restructured,  and  nu¬ 
clear-capable  Japan  is  a  necessary  balance  to  the  regions  rising  or  potential 
hegemons. 

Likewise,  if  Japan  is  more  militarily  capable,  America  can  avoid  the  high 
expenses  of  the  current  US  overlay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States  rely  on  one  another  for  regional  stability.  However,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  will  have  to  resolve  any  misgivings  about  Japanese  security 
independence  so  that  Japan  might  become  a  normal  country  that  can  secure 
its  own  interests. 

As  long  as  a  cooperative  partnership  remains  in  place,  the  United  States 
will  be  capable  of  assisting  Japan  with  its  transition  to  normalcy.  This  would 
be  beneficial,  allowing  Japan  to  continue  transitioning  with  great  power  as¬ 
sistance  while  the  United  States  has  oversight  of  the  transition.  Further,  the 
United  States  can  use  its  alliance  with  a  normal  Japan  to  more  effectively  buck 
pass  or  burden  share.  Christopher  Layne  sums  up  stating,  “As  potential  great 
powers  (Japan)  come  to  doubt  the  reliability  of  the  US  security  umbrella 
(which  will  occur  even  if  the  United  States  sticks  with  a  strategy  of  prepon¬ 
derance),  they  inevitably  will  seek  strategic  self-sufficiency  (including  nuclear 
weapons).  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  an  offshore  balancing  strategy  would 
touch  off  a  proliferation  chain  reaction.  Middle  and  small  powers,  given  their 
limited  resources,  might  well  decide  that  they  would  be  more  secure  by  en¬ 
hancing  their  conventional  forces  than  by  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.”43 

Additionally,  an  offshore  balancing  strategy  does  not  advocate  letting  a 
normalized  Japan  go  it  alone;  the  United  States  would  assist  in  situations 
where  Japans  ability  to  check  a  rising  hegemon  becomes  inadequate.  This  is 
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the  essence  of  the  January  2012  statement  of  US  strategy.  Sustaining  U.S. 
Global  Leadership:  Priorities  for  the  21st  Century  Defense  announced  a  neces¬ 
sary  rebalance  toward  the  Asia-Pacific  region.44 

Japan  as  a  Nuclear  State? 

Since  December  of  1967  Japan  has  abided  by  its  three  nonnuclear  prin¬ 
ciples: 

•  no  possession  of  nuclear  weapons, 

•  no  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 

•  no  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons.45 

Japan  is  also  a  signatory  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Many  argue 
that  a  nuclear  Japan  would  upset  the  security  balance  in  East  Asia.  That  might 
be  the  case,  but  the  balance  of  power  theory  suggests  another  outcome. 

A  nuclear  Japan  likely  would  precipitate  a  nuclear  arms  race  in  the  region, 
but  history  has  shown  that  balance  of  power  dynamics  determine  state  beha¬ 
vior.  In  the  event  of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  in  East  Asia,  it  is  most 
likely  that  Japan  will  act  to  prevent  the  domination  of  any  one  state.  Currently, 
a  nonnuclear  Japan  has  not  deterred  either  China  or  North  Korea  from  seek¬ 
ing  nuclear  capabilities.  Regardless,  Japan  will  have  to  address  the  nuclear  is¬ 
sue  as  existential  threats  increase. 

If  Japan  is  to  become  a  “normal”  country  or  become  a  great  power  in  the 
Northeast  Asian  RSC,  then  nuclear  arms  for  Japan  are  realistic  and  even  criti¬ 
cal  for  its  security.  Robert  Gilpin  suggests  that  prestige  is  about  economic  and 
military  power,  but  nuclear  prestige  has  significant  influence  that  deters  or 
compels  states.46  Development  and  subsequent  procurement  of  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  would  also  require  amending  Japans  pacifistic  constitution.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  people  would  have  to  become  willing  to  overcome  the  institutional  pain 
and  their  abhorrence  of  nuclear  weapons  as  well.  Only  Japan  has  experienced 
the  horrors  associated  with  atomic  weapons.47 

This  is  a  lot  to  overcome,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  Anthony  DiFillipo  states, 
“In  1969,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs’  Foreign  Relations  Policy  Planning 
Committee  produced  a  secret  report  entitled  Our  Nations  Foreign  Policy  Prin¬ 
ciples.  This  report,  not  public  until  1994,  stated  that  ‘the  policy  for  the  time 
being  is  not  to  have  nuclear  weapons,  but  economic  and  technical  potential  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  will  always  be  maintained  and  care  will  be  taken  not  to 
accept  restriction  on  this.’  ”48  If  the  United  States  security  umbrella  were  re¬ 
moved  or  reduced  significantly,  Japan  would  be  in  a  very  dangerous  neigh- 
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borhood  where  its  potential  existential  threats  possess  or  are  developing  nu¬ 
clear  arsenals.  Finally,  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  technological 
societies  in  the  world,  producing  one-third  of  its  electricity  from  nuclear 
power  prior  to  the  Fukushima  disaster.49  This  suggests  that  Japan  could  “go 
nuclear.”  Oversight  and  assistance  from  the  United  States  could  be  beneficial 
to  both  states  in  this  process. 

The  most  recent  study  completed  in  1995,  but  not  made  public  until  2003, 
posits  three  reasons  why  Tokyo  should  not  acquire  nuclear  weapons: 

•  It  would  damage  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  critically. 

•  It  would  undercut  the  dependability  of  the  US  nuclear  shield  and  weaken 
the  United  States-Japan  security  alliance. 

•  It  would  send  a  strong  signal  to  other  East  Asian  countries  that  Japan 
had  embarked  on  a  path  to  security  independence  from  the  United 
States.50 

The  current  international  security  environment  may  force  Japan  to  undertake 
nuclearization  to  ensure  its  interests  in  the  future.  A  normalized  Japan  with¬ 
out  a  significant  security  umbrella  provided  by  the  United  States  within  the 
Northeast  Asian  RSC  would  require  nuclear  weapons.  However  nuclear 
weapons  are  only  one  piece  of  the  normalization  of  Japan;  the  other  piece  is 
the  development  of  Japans  conventional  arms. 

Japanese  Military  Capability 

In  fiscal  year  2005,  Japan  adopted  the  new  National  Defense  Program 
Guidelines  (NDPG)  and  Midterm  Defense  Plan  (MTDP).  A  long  tradition  of 
NDPGs  outlined  Japans  basic  national  security  policies  since  the  first  one  in 
1976.  However,  Japans  defense  doctrine  had  not  been  revised  for  a  decade. 
The  new  NDPG  and  MTDP  represented  a  comprehensive  strategic  reassess¬ 
ment,  adding  international  peace  support  and  counterterrorism  operations  to 
the  Cold  War  and  early  post-Cold  War  force  concepts.51  One  of  the  most 
significant  aspects  of  this  version  of  the  NDPG  is  that  it  explicitly  identified 
China  and  North  Korea  as  security  concerns.52  Traditionally  there  has  not 
been  a  public  discussion  of  Japans  defense  forces.  Now  it  is  common  to  see 
uniformed  members  of  JSDF  featured  in  mass  media,  portrayed  in  movies, 
walking  the  streets  of  Japan,  and  working  abroad  in  defense  roles  or  partici¬ 
pating  in  international  relief.53 

The  military  response  to  the  2012  great  Tohoku  earthquake,  subsequent 
tsunami,  and  Fukushima  nuclear  disaster  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  popular 
perception  of  the  military.  Military  Balance  2012  states,  “The  JSDF  mobilized 
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around  100,000  personnel,  or  180,000  if  support  personnel  are  included,  for 
disaster  relief  efforts.  This  represented  nearly  half  of  the  forces’  total  strength 
and  was  the  largest  mobilization  in  JSDF  history.”54  This  is  a  notable  prece¬ 
dent,  and  it  suggests  Japan  may  look  to  use  its  military  in  more  assertive  and 
creative  ways  in  the  future. 

Prior  to  examining  the  specifics  of  Japan’s  military  capability,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  2010  NDPG  will  reveal  the  framework  of  Japan’s  current 
disposition  and  military  outlook.  The  current  NDPG  focuses  on  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  dynamic  defense  forces.  The  change  from  “basic  to  dynamic” 
means  that  Japan  will  upgrade  and  increase  its  military  and  defense  capa¬ 
bilities  if  defense  expenditures  will  not  be  1  percent  of  its  GDP.55  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  upgrade  option  is  cannot  be  overstated.  It  indicates  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  increasing  threats  to  Japan’s  security.  According  to  a 
leading  provider  of  intelligence,  “Although  Japan  has  traditionally  restricted 
it  defense  budget  to  less  than  1  percent  of  its  Gross  National  Product  (cur¬ 
rently  0.8  percent  of  GDP),  the  sheer  size  of  its  economy  has  provided  its 
armed  forces  with  an  annual  military  budget  averaging  more  than  $40  billion. 
This  is  the  world’s  third  largest,  which  allows  Japan  to  continue  its  role  as  a 
significant  arms  buyer.  Despite  its  lackluster  economic  performance  over  the 
last  decade  and  a  half,  Japan  has  resisted  making  deep  cuts  to  its  defense 
spending.”56  According  to  Axel  Berkofsky,  “the  recent  qualitative,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  quantitative,  upgrade  of  Japan’s  military  and  defense  capabili¬ 
ties  seems  to  indicate  that  Tokyo  is  preparing  itself  to  deal  with  an  attack  on 
its  national  territory.”57 

Three  items  form  the  basis  of  the  national  security  of  Japan:  “1)  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  elimination  of  potential  threats  to  Japan  and  the  minimization  of  the 
damages  thereof;  2)  the  further  stabilization  of  the  security  environment  of 
the  Asia- Pacific  region  and  the  prevention  of  the  occurrence  of  threats 
through  the  improvement  of  the  global  security  environment;  and  3)  contri¬ 
bution  to  world  peace  and  stability  and  establishing  security  for  people.”58 

According  to  Defense  of  Japan  2011,  a  Japanese  white  paper,  it  is  necessary 
to  utilize  Japan’s  defense  capabilities  and  build  them  up  as  dynamic  and  active 
resources.  This  ensures  the  capabilities  to  carry  out  various  roles  rather  than 
relying  on  the  conventional  Basic  Defense  Force  Concept  that  emphasizes  de¬ 
terrence  through  the  “existence  of  defense  forces.”59  Moreover,  the  white  pa¬ 
per  states,  “To  this  end,  the  new  NDPG  calls  for  development  of  ‘Dynamic 
Defense  Forces’  supported  by  advanced  technology  and  intelligence  capaci¬ 
ties  and  characterized  by  readiness,  mobility,  flexibility,  sustainability,  and 
versatility,  in  consideration  of  the  trends  in  military  technology  standards.”60 
This  newly  envisioned  JSDF  is  tremendously  important  to  Japan’s  role  as  a 
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regional  and  global  balancer.  As  Japan  deals  with  issues  like  the  dispute  over 
the  Senkaku  Islands  with  China  and  the  maritime  disputes  with  North  Korea, 
changes  to  its  military  structure  are  essential. 

Japan  Maritime  Self-Defense  Force 

The  mission  of  the  Japan  Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  (JMSDF)  includes 
defense  of  the  seas  surrounding  Japan,  ensuring  the  security  of  the  sea  lanes, 
and  international  peace  cooperation  activities.  These  regularly  include  con¬ 
ducting  such  operations  as  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance 
(ISR)  and  antisubmarine  operations.61  The  four  main  units  that  compose  the 
JMSDF  are  the  destroyer  units,  submarine  units,  patrol  aircraft  units,  and 
minesweeping  units. 

The  JMSDF  surface  units  are  organized  into  four  escort  flotillas  with  a  mix 
of  seven  or  eight  warships  each,  with  bases  at  Yokosuka,  Kure,  Sasebo,  Mai- 
zuru,  and  Ominato.62  The  submarine  units  are  organized  into  two  flotillas 
based  at  Kure  and  Yokosuka;  the  remaining  units  are  assigned  to  five  regional 
districts.  There  are  approximately  45,518  active  duty  personnel  and  1,100  re¬ 
serve  personnel,  making  it  one  of  the  smallest  of  services  of  the  JSDF.63  Japan 
has  continued  to  develop  and  increase  the  capabilities  of  its  JMSDF  because 
of  Japans  dangerous  insular  geostrategic  location. 

As  an  island  middling  power  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  commerce,  its  mari¬ 
time  force  is  of  prime  importance  for  maintaining  sea  lines  of  communication 
and  in  progress  toward  normalization.  Axel  Berkofsky  posits  that  the  JMSDF 
has  in  recent  years  replaced  some  of  its  destroyers  with  at  least  six  destroyers 
equipped  with  the  Aegis  sea-mobile  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  system. 
This  enables  Japans  navy,  at  least  in  theory,  to  intercept  incoming  North  Ko¬ 
rean  and  Chinese  ballistic  missiles.  According  to  Axel  Berkofsky,  “The  Japa¬ 
nese  Ministry  of  Defense  estimates  that  hundreds  of  North  Korean  missiles 
are  aimed  at  Japan,  and  South  Korea  for  that  matter.  North  Korea’s  short- 
range  Nodong  missiles  can  reach  downtown  Tokyo  in  less  than  ten  minutes.”64 

Although  Japan’s  current  missile  interceptor  systems — land  and  sea 
based — have  been  improved  significantly  in  recent  years  through  regular 
testing  and  joint  tests  with  the  United  States,  analysts  and  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  fear  that  existing  systems  might  not  be  able  to  intercept  and  destroy 
incoming  North  Korean  missiles.65  Ballistic  missile  defense  is  essential  for 
dealing  with  North  Korea’s  and  China’s  increasing  and  modernizing  naval 
power. 

In  early  2011,  the  JMSDF  deployed  to  the  South  China  Sea  to  conduct  joint 
exercises  with  the  United  States  and  Australia  off  the  coast  of  Brunei.66  Chris- 
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topher  Layne  states,  “An  offshore  balancing  strategy  would  stress  sea-based 
ballistic  missile  defense  (crucial  in  the  event  the  United  States  has  to  wage  a 
coalitional  warfare  in  the  early  twenty- first  century)  and  sea-based  precision, 
standoff  weapons  systems  (enabling  the  United  States  to  bring  its  military 
power  to  bear  without  committing  ground  forces  to  combat).”67  Additionally, 
the  United  States  would  assist  Japan  if  required  in  projecting  power  in  an  an¬ 
ticipated  A2/AD  environment.  According  to  Berkofsky,  Chinese  “anti-access 
strategy”  increases  in  submarine  fleets  and  plans  for  aircraft  carriers  are  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  project  military  power  into 
the  Pacific.68  Japan  can  seize  the  opportunity  to  reassert  itself  in  the  buildup  of 
its  naval  power. 

Japan  Air  Self-Defense  Force 

The  Japan  Air  Self-Defense  Force  (JASDF)  conducts  continuous  ISR  over 
the  seas  and  airspace  surrounding  Japan,  general  air  defense,  and  air  defense 
of  key  areas.  The  JASDF  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  air  forces  in  the  world.  It 
is  comprised  of  approximately  47,123  active  duty  and  800  reserve  personnel. 
The  JASDF  has  a  mix  of  combat,  transport,  advanced  early  warning,  trainer 
fixed-wing  aircraft,  and  search  and  rescue  helicopters.69 

The  JASDF  has  heavily  invested  in  BMD,  purchasing  the  Standard  Missile 
SM-3s,  upgraded  radar  systems  for  ASDF  surveillance  aircraft,  and  command 
and  control  systems  to  integrate  seamlessly  with  the  JMSDF.70  Oros  and  Tat- 
sumi  state:  “As  the  missile  threat  posed  by  North  Korea  began  to  rise,  BMDs 
began  to  be  considered  as  an  important  part  of  air  defense  missions.”71  The  air 
and  ground  aspects  of  island  defense  are  fully  integrated,  and  the  JASDF  is  in 
charge  of  the  operation  of  Japans  ballistic  missile  defense  system.  Beyond 
homeland  defense,  the  ASDF  continues  to  expand  and  test  its  capabilities.  It 
has  participated  in  disaster  relief  operations  abroad  and  UN  peacekeeping 
efforts  in  Cambodia  (1992-93),  Mozambique  (1993-95),  Rwanda  (1994), 
East  Timor  1999-2000,  2002),  Afghanistan  (2001),  and  Iraq  (2003-9).72 

Another  significant  upgrade  to  the  ASDF  is  the  procurement  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  variant  of  the  F-35  fighter  aircraft.  According  to  a  Lockheed  com¬ 
pany  representative,  Japan  signed  a  formal  agreement  with  the  United  States 
to  buy  an  initial  four  F-35  fighters  built  by  Lockheed  Martin  and  other 
equipment  for  60  billion  yen,  or  $756.53  million.73  According  to  a  Decem¬ 
ber  2011  white  paper,  “42  F-35A  aircraft  shall  be  procured  from  FY2012  as 
the  new  fighter,  in  order  to  supplement  deficiencies  resulting  from  aging  of 
the  currently  used  fighters  of  the  Air  Self-Defense  Force  and  facilitate  their 
modernization.”74 
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The  procurement  of  a  next-generation  fighter  will  provide  excellent  stealth 
capability  and  situational  awareness  (SA)  capabilities.  It  will  also  permit  the 
development  of  network-centric  warfare  to  integrate  fighter  aircraft,  the  Air¬ 
borne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS),  aerial  refuelers,  surface-to-air 
missiles  (SAM),  and  so  on.75  The  F-35  represents  the  military-technological 
advantage  and  strategic  flexibility  that  a  balancer  would  seek  within  an  off¬ 
shore  balancing  strategy.76 

Japan  Ground  Self-Defense  Force 

Ground  troops  are  necessary  for  national  power,  and  the  Japan  Ground 
Self-Defense  Force  (JGSDF)  meets  that  need.  As  Japan  normalizes,  it  will 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  capabilities  of  the  JGSDF,  which  is  the  largest 
service  within  the  JSDF.  There  are  151,641  active  duty  personnel,  with  46,000 
in  its  reserve  system.77  The  original  mission  of  the  JGSDF  was  to  deter  attack, 
repulse  small  invasion,  or  provide  a  holding  action  until  reinforced  by  the 
United  States.78  As  the  security  environment  evolved,  the  JGSDF’s  missions 
changed  as  well.  The  new  missions  for  the  JGSDF  are  homeland  defense,  both 
from  conventional  and  unconventional  threats,  domestic  disaster/humanita¬ 
rian  relief,  and  international  activities.  These  include  UN  peacekeeping  op¬ 
erations,  international  disaster/humanitarian  relief  efforts,  and  participation 
in  other  types  of  activities  conducted  by  multinational  forces.79  If  conven¬ 
tional  warfare  were  to  take  place,  the  JGSDF  would  be  the  first  line  of  national 
defense.  The  major  components  of  the  JGSDF  are  maneuver  units;  armored, 
mechanized,  airborne,  air  assault,  and  light  forces;  combat  support;  and  com¬ 
bat  service  support. 


Japanese  Economic  Capacity 

Japan’s  economy  has  been  dynamic  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  During 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  Japans  annual  growth  rate  averaged  8  percent,  and  Japan 
was  the  first  of  the  defeated  powers  to  achieve  “developed”  status  in  the  post¬ 
war  era.80  Being  a  great  power  before  World  War  II,  Japan  has  the  institutional 
knowledge  to  use  its  economic  power  in  its  normalization.  Japan  is  a  stable 
democracy  with  the  world’s  third  largest  economy,  giving  it  the  economic 
prestige  of  a  great  power  without  a  great  power  military.  Moreover,  Japan 
owes  the  large  part  of  nearly  continuous  economic  growth  and  stable  political 
life  to  its  greatest  ally — the  United  States.81 

According  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affair’s  “Japan  Fact  Sheet,”  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  Japan’s  success  in  the  postwar  era  include  high  rates  of  personal  sav¬ 
ings  and  private  sector  facilities  investment,  a  labor  force  with  a  strong  work 
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ethic,  an  ample  supply  of  cheap  oil,  innovative  technology,  and  effective  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  in  private-sector  industries.82  According  to  Ashley  J. 
Tellis,  Mercy  Kuo,  and  Andrew  Marble,  “The  Japanese  economy  has  increa¬ 
singly  become  oriented  toward  East  Asia,  with  much  of  the  country’s  manu¬ 
facturing  tied  up  in  regional  production  networks.  Reflecting  this  reality,  To¬ 
kyo  has  sought  to  take  a  leadership  position  in  regional  initiatives,  including 
ones  that  exclude  its  security  patron,  the  US.”83  However,  Japan  has  some  eco¬ 
nomic  issues  in  maintaining  its  economic  strength.  Some  of  the  challenges 
were  the  recovery  from  the  collapse  of  the  “bubble  economy,”  1986  to  1991, 
multiple  recessions  in  the  late  1990s  and  early  2000s,  the  global  financial  crisis 
of  2007-8,  and  the  economic  impact  of  the  earthquake  and  tsunami  of  11 
March  2011. 

Another  major  challenge  for  Japan  is  dealing  with  population  decline  and 
aging.  These  will  directly  affect  the  country’s  economic  and  strategic  strength. 
An  aging  population  is  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  working-age  popula¬ 
tion.84  With  Japan’s  low  fertility  rates,  the  ability  to  sustain  its  JSDF  and  a  labor 
force  is  in  jeopardy.  Japan  might  overcome  its  demographic  issues  with  im¬ 
migration  or  an  increased  fertility  rate.  Japan’s  fertility  rate  has  experienced  a 
continual  decline,  and  the  population  is  expected  to  shrink  from  127  million 
to  below  90  million  by  2055.85 

The  influence  of  Japan’s  economy  on  its  foreign  policy  has  forced  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  solve  the  economic  challenges,  as  well.  Continued  economic  re¬ 
forms  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  Japan  can  play  the  balancer  role.  As  John 
Mearsheimer  asserts,  wealth  underpins  power,  and  wealth  itself  is  a  reliable 
indicator  of  latent  power.86  One  can  assume  that  if  Japan  desires  to  build  its 
military  forces  and  normalize,  it  has  the  economic  capacity  to  do  so.  The 
number  of  US  military  bases  in  Japan  and  Okinawa  provide  security  for  Ja¬ 
pan.  This  security  umbrella  could  be  a  limiting  factor  in  Japan’s  building  a 
powerful  military.  However,  Japan  enjoys  a  free  ride  with  security  provided  by 
the  United  States  and  can  focus  its  financial  expenditures  on  other  national 
interests. 

Mearsheimer  states,  “The  US  preferred  to  keep  Japan  at  bay,  even  though 
Japan  was  about  as  wealthy  as  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  mid-1980s  if  not 
sooner.  Indeed,  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  Japan  had  a  larger  GNP 
than  the  Soviet  Union’s  by  1987. ...  So  although  all  great  powers  are  wealthy 
states,  not  all  wealthy  states  are  great  powers.”87  This  is  a  probable  reason  for 
Japan’s  reliance  on  “checkbook  diplomacy.”  James  Llewelyn  states,  “At  the  elite 
level  there  was  recognition  that  the  US  had  effectively  taken  control  of  Japan’s 
external  security  while  their  responsibilities  tended  towards  maintaining  in¬ 
ternal  domestic  security.  .  .  .  Security  was  closely  associated  with  domestic 
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stability  and  economic  prosperity.  .  .  .  Conceptualizing  security  along  eco¬ 
nomic  lines  soon  manifested  itself  in  Japans  economic  diplomacy.”88 

As  long  as  the  US  security  umbrella  remains  in  place,  economic  diplo¬ 
macy  will  dominate  Japans  foreign  policy.  In  January  2011,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Seiji  Maehara,  gave  a  foreign  policy  speech  to  the  177th  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Diet  in  which  he  propounded  his  four  pillars  of  economic  diplo¬ 
macy.  These  include  free  trade;  long-term  and  stable  supplies  of  resources, 
energy,  and  food;  promotion  of  international  infrastructure  systems;  and 
Japans  tourism  orientation.89  Japan  has  used  its  economic  great  power  status 
in  the  form  of  official  development  assistance  (ODA)  to  boost  stability  in  the 
region  and  globally. 

Japan  responded  to  the  criticism  of  the  lack  of  “skin  in  the  game”  in  crises 
by  sending  ODA  instead.  Japan’s  aid  program  has  roots  all  the  way  back  to  the 
1950s.  Japan  assisted  Burma,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia  with  monetary 
aid  to  compensate  for  damages  in  World  War  II.  James  Llewelyn  explained 
that  “Following  the  1973  oil  shock  Japanese  quickly  sent  a  $3  billion  aid  pac¬ 
kage  to  the  Middle  East,  Iraq  and  Iran  receiving  $1  billion  each.  Overall  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  the  region  jumped  from  1.4  percent  in  1973  to  24.5  percent  by 
1977»9o  jn  thjs  way,  japan  sought  to  ensure  access  to  oil  resources.  Instead  of 
sending  minesweepers,  a  military  action  contrary  to  Japanese  pacifism,  Japan 
sent  economic  aid  in  support  of  the  Gulf  War.91 

The  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  recent  ODA  actions.  Official  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  is  the  primary  tool  for  building  bonds,  partnerships,  and 
alliances  and  is  a  vital  part  of  Japan’s  security  policy.92  Ironically,  Japan  led 
the  world  in  this  respect  in  the  early  2000s.  It  has  since  dropped  in  overall 
rank  trying  to  recover  from  recession,  the  global  financial  crisis,  and  the 
earthquake  in  201 1 .  Because  of  its  overall  rank  then  and  now,  Japan  remains 
among  other  great  powers  who  wield  economic  influence,  both  in  their  RSCs 
and  globally.93 

Japan  has  been  more  capable  of  responding  directly  and  coherently  to 
economic  crises  rather  than  military  ones.  Japan  has  restricted  itself  to 
“spending  strategies”  such  as  ODA.94  This  requires  Japan  always  to  ensure 
that  stability  and  peace  are  paramount  in  the  region.  The  majority  of  Japan’s 
ODA  has  gone  to  Asia  because  economic  aid  is  a  central  factor  in  regional 
stability,  and  it  is  acceptable  to  the  Japanese  people.  According  to  Bert  Ed- 
strom,  Japan’s  ODA  program  always  heavily  emphasized  economic  infra¬ 
structure:  roads,  railways,  harbors,  airports,  power  plants,  and  other  infra¬ 
structure  necessary  for  economic  development.95  Alliance  partners  will 
continue  to  expect  Japan  to  do  more  than  just  throw  money  at  problems. 
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While  economic  tools  can  be  quite  effective  in  a  stable  environment,  they  are 
less  so  in  times  of  war  and  conflict.96 
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Chapter  4 


A  Nuclear  Republic 

Maintaining  the  Asia  Balance  Using  India 

India  is  the  world’s  largest  democracy,  and  one  of  its  fastest-growing 
economies.  The  country  is  celebrated  for  its  educated  professional 
class,  its  urban-based  prosperity,  and  its  Bollywood-fueled  cultural 
influence  abroad.  While  parts  of  the  country  bask  in  the  glow  of 
newfound  affluence,  others  continue  to  toil  in  the  gloom  of  abject 
poverty.  This  other  side  of  India  is  also  riven  by  violence  and  unrest, 
which  increasingly  targets  the  government.  Meanwhile,  even  as  In¬ 
dia  takes  on  the  trappings  of  a  global  power,  it  remains  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  security  developments  beyond  its  borders.  Lurking  be¬ 
neath  India’s  recent  triumphs  are  internal  and  external  security 
challenges  that  may  well  intensify  in  the  years  ahead. 

— Michael  Kugelman 

India  seeks  to  remain  autonomous  from  the  United  States;  however,  it  also 
faces  hard  choices  like  America.  How  does  India  assure  its  security  and  pro¬ 
tect  its  national  interests  against  a  rising  China?  India  is  the  largest  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  world,  with  a  population  of  1.21  billion,  and  it  is  South  Asia’s  most 
powerful  state.1  India  also  has  one  of  the  fastest  growing  economies  in  the 
world.  According  to  Michael  Kugelman,  a  2010  joint  study  by  the  US  National 
Intelligence  Council  and  the  European  Union  declared  it  the  world’s  third- 
most-powerful  nation.2  However,  the  internal  issues  India  faces  will  have  a 
profound  influence  on  how  India  decides  to  resolve  its  external  security  di¬ 
lemmas.  Therefore,  this  chapter,  unlike  the  preceding  chapter,  has  a  greater 
focus  on  India’s  domestic  issues  to  show  how  these  issues  influence  India’s 
foreign  policy,  military  capabilities,  and  economic  capacity.  Dr.  Amit  Gupta 
summarizes  Indian  foreign  policy:  neutralize  Pakistan,  gain  respect  from 
China,  have  closer  ties  with  the  United  States  yet  not  appear  to  be  a  puppet, 
and  continue  the  military  relationship  with  Russia.3 

Background 

After  India  gained  its  independence  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1947  and 
became  a  republic  in  1950,  the  Nehru-Gandhi  dynasty  has  influenced  its  do- 
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mestic  politics  and  its  outlook  from  the  1950s  to  the  1980s.  Rohan  Mukherjee 
and  David  M.  Malone  state,  “India’s  journey  from  1947  to  the  present  day,  in 
terms  of  both  foreign  policy  and  domestic  politics,  can  be  seen  as  a  transition 
from  idealism  under  Nehru,  through  a  period  of ‘hard  realism’  (or  realpolitik) 
lasting  roughly  from  the  mid-1960s  to  the  mid-1980s  (coinciding  with  the 
dominance  of  the  Indian  political  scene  by  Indira  Gandhi),  to  economically 
driven  pragmatism  today.”4 

The  first  prime  minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  worked  to  fix  domestic  issues 
while  following  the  path  of  nonalignment  in  the  face  of  the  bipolar  order  of 
the  Cold  War.  He  argued  that  India  would  have  to  “plow  a  lonely  furrow.”5 
Nehru  believed  that  India  had  the  right  to  be  a  prominent  actor  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  and  though  a  poor  country  it  must  think  of  itself  as  a  great  one.6 
These  concepts  still  define  India’s  foreign  policy  under  Manmohan  Singh,  the 
current  prime  minister.  Nehru  also  pushed  for  global  disarmament  and  the 
reduction  of  tensions  between  the  great  powers.  Despite  this  liberal  outlook, 
Nehru  remained  a  pragmatic  and  hard-core  realist  concerning  Indian  re¬ 
gional  patterns  of  behavior.  Very  little  information  about  foreign  affairs  flows 
to  the  public,  minimizing  government  accountability  and  transparency  of 
government  decisions.  This  lack  of  accountability  and  transparency  are  still 
concerns  in  contemporary  Indian  governmental  politics.  The  lack  of  trans¬ 
parency  and  nearly  dynastic  government  led  to  corruption  and  other  serious 
political  issues.  India’s  actions  conform  to  Graham  Allison  and  Philip  Ze- 
likow’s  model  I,  the  rational  actor  model,  which  holds  that  decisions  made  by 
a  unified  state  are  rational  and  value-maximizing — an  excellent  explanation 
of  the  Indian  leadership.7  Between  Nehru’s  death  and  Indira  Gandhi’s  ascen¬ 
sion,  India  suffered  from  serious  economic  and  social  problems.  Nehru’s 
daughter,  Indira  Gandhi,  came  into  power  in  1966,  and  her  tenure  only  in¬ 
creased  an  already  fractious  polity.  According  to  Gupta,  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  gov¬ 
ernment  achieved  noteworthy  triumphs  but  also  led  India  into  economic 
stagnation;  its  socialistic  practices  weakened  the  economy  and  encouraged 
corruption.8 

Governmental  corruption  remains  a  serious  problem.  Implementation  of 
reforms  has  been  made  more  difficult  within  Indian  culture  and  institutions 
largely  by  the  continued  political  dominance  of  the  Nehru-Gandhi  family. 
Corruption  of  local,  regional,  and  national  government  officials  leads  to  ha¬ 
rassment  and  coercion  of  ordinary  Indians  over  access  to  basic  essentials  of 
life.  The  recent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  2G-cell-phonespectrum  is  cited  as  an 
example  of  this  where  $3 1  billion  in  public  funds  were  lost.  The  pervasiveness 
and  levels  of  public  corruption  in  India  deeply  undermine  public  confidence 
and  deter  outside  investment  in  India.9  In  2011,  a  highly  publicized  hunger 
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strike  led  by  Anna  Hazare  forced  the  government  to  agree  to  an  anticorrup¬ 
tion  supervisory  body.10  However,  the  planned  bill  followed  the  path  of  most 
reforms  in  the  Indian  government — it  was  blocked.  These  issues  are  a  small 
representation  of  the  corruption  that  happens  on  a  daily  basis  in  India  at  the 
expense  of  its  people. 

There  is  also  a  demographic  chasm  between  India’s  aged  leading  politicians 
and  the  young  majority  of  the  country.11  India’s  young  generation  has  a  glo¬ 
balized  outlook  while  the  old  are  cautious  in  the  exercise  of  military  power 
and  have  a  limited  worldview.12  India’s  diverse  and  burgeoning  population 
also  affects  its  ability  to  achieve  great  power  status  and  its  ability  to  balance 
effectively  against  China.  While  a  large  population  can  build  a  large  standing 
army,  it  is  detrimental  when  the  population  is  poor  and  uneducated,  and 
there  is  a  lack  of  critical  infrastructure  and  finances.  To  put  India’s  population 
problems  into  perspective,  in  1968  S.  Chandrasekhar  stated,  “With  only  2.4 
percent  of  the  world’s  total  land  area,  India  has  to  support  14  percent  of  the 
world’s  total  population.  Ironically,  a  baby  is  born  every  second  and  a  half, 
and  there  are  21  million  births  a  year.  Some  8  million  persons  die  every  year. 
Thus  India  adds  13  million  people — Australia’s  present  population — to  its 
existing  population  every  year.”13  According  to  Janes  Sentinel,  the  population 
growth  rate  was  approximately  1.4  percent  between  2005  and  2010,  and  In¬ 
dia’s  population  is  expected  to  be  more  than  1.6  billion  in  2050. 14  These  astro¬ 
nomical  numbers  will  adversely  affect  individual  health  and  medical  care, 
limiting  the  ability  to  sustain  productive  citizens,  a  capable  military,  and  a 
stable  economy. 

The  government  expenditures  on  health  services  average  around  1.2  per¬ 
cent  of  gross  domestic  product,  one  of  the  lowest  proportions  in  the  world.15 
India’s  wealthiest  citizens  privately  obtain  most  of  their  health  care.  Without 
government  assistance,  most  Indians  cannot  afford  the  basic  health  and  med¬ 
ical  care  they  need.  Many  Indians  go  into  debt  attempting  to  gain  access  to 
health  care.  The  majority  of  the  population  lives  below  the  poverty  line,  and 
many  of  India’s  children  under  the  age  of  five  suffer  from  malnutrition.  The 
mortality  rate  for  children  less  than  five  years  old  is  66  for  every  1,000  births. 
Half  of  those  deaths  result  from  malnutrition,  which  causes  an  estimated 
2,400  child  deaths  every  day  in  India.16 

Environmental  issues  also  will  need  to  be  overcome  if  India  is  to  have  in¬ 
fluence  outside  its  borders.  India  faces  environmental  challenges,  including 
deforestation,  desertification,  soil  erosion,  overgrazing,  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  poor  sanitation,  and  resource  shortages  along  with  its  growing 
population.17  Michael  Klare  states,  “Although  the  planet  is  brimming  with 
salt  water — which  covers  about  70  percent  of  the  earth’s  surface — the  global 
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supply  of  fresh  water  is  relatively  limited.  Less  than  three  percent  of  the 
world’s  total  water  supply  is  fresh  water. ...  As  a  result,  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  world’s  freshwater  supply — or  about  0.01  percent  of  all  water  on 
earth — is  accessible  to  the  human  population.”18  Nearly  three-fourths  of  In¬ 
dia’s  population  lives  in  water-stressed  areas  within  the  country.19  Access  to 
water  is  also  essential  for  irrigating  crops — a  vital  source  of  Indian  liveli¬ 
hood.  In  2010  agriculture  accounted  for  almost  85  percent  of  the  total  water 
consumption.  Industry  and  energy  consumed  9  percent,  while  people  only 
consumed  6  percent.20 

With  limited  amounts  of  usable  water  and  an  enormous  population,  India 
will  seek  to  securitize  this  precious  resource  in  the  future.  The  Indian  Infra¬ 
structure  Report,  201 1  concluded  that  water  will  increasingly  dominate  do¬ 
mestic  politics  and  international  relations,  and  it  may  become  critical  to  po¬ 
litical,  social,  and  economic  stability.21  Many  nations  define  resource  security 
as  a  primary  objective.  India  shares  borders  with  Pakistan  and  China,  and 
competition  may  lead  to  potential  conflict.  Already  the  Indus  River  basin  wa¬ 
ter  rights  have  been  a  contention  between  India  and  Pakistan  and  remain  a 
potential  flashpoint.  Water  issues  will  not  be  confined  to  the  borders  of  India. 
Those  issues  will  likely  spill  over  into  India’s  patterns  of  behavior,  possibly 
redefining  military  missions  and  affecting  India’s  economic  capacity  in  un¬ 
foreseen  ways. 


India’s  Regional  Patterns  of  Behavior 

The  South  Asian  RSC  is  an  ideal  model  for  regional  security  dynamics.  It 
consists  of  a  variety  of  nations  that  vary  in  their  global  standing.  China  is  a 
great  power  that  has  tremendous  external  influence  and  continues  to  ascend 
as  a  potential  hegemon  into  the  South  Asian  RSC.  Pakistan  is  a  nuclear  state 
that  has  an  extensive  history  of  tensions  and  conflict  with  India.  India  has 
aspirations  to  transition  from  a  regional  power  to  one  of  the  great  powers. 
Buzan  and  Waever  explain,  “South  Asia  retained  its  status  as  an  independent 
RSC,  but  remained  tied  into  the  China- centered  Asian  super  complex.  India 
has  inched  its  way  towards  great  power  standing,  creating  a  complex  centered 
on  itself,  but  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  breaking  the  bipolar  pattern  with 
Pakistan  in  South  Asia.”22 

If  India  can  overcome  its  domestic  challenges,  it  would  have  the  ability  to 
drive  the  security  dynamics  within  and  beyond  the  region.  According  to 
Rohan  Mukherjee  and  David  M.  Malone,  six  of  India’s  neighbors  rank  in  the 
top-25  dysfunctional  states,  in  the  world  as  tabulated  by  the  Failed  States  Index 
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of  the  Fund  for  Peace.23  India  views  the  regional  dynamics  in  terms  of  “con¬ 
tested  dominance”  because  it  seeks  to  dominate  the  region  through  an  increase 
in  its  economic  prowess,  but  Pakistan  and  China  will  contest  this.24 

The  South  Asian  RSC  prior  to  the  Cold  War  was  a  standard  complex.  Its 
structure  was  standard  because  it  was  a  bipolar  one  rooted  in  mutual  securi¬ 
tizations  between  India  and  Pakistan.25  Weak  states,  such  as  Bangladesh,  Ne¬ 
pal,  Sri  Lanka,  Maldives,  and  Bhutan,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  RSC.  Clearly, 
India  has  been  able  to  dominate  the  region,  but  Pakistan  has  always  been 
able  to  check  India,  especially  with  the  development  of  nuclear  capabilities. 
Furthermore,  ethnic  and  religious  differences  have  crossed  national  borders, 
fuelling  strong  interplay  between  domestic  and  regional  security  dynamics.26 
Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  it  appears  the  RSC  seems  to  have  been  chang¬ 
ing  into  one  where  India  is  the  dominant  power,  breaking  the  traditional 
bipolarity  with  Pakistan. 

Buzan  and  Waever  summarize,  “The  case  for  transformation  can  almost  be 
interpreted  as  a  kind  of  continuity,  same  as  those  sketched  during  the  Cold 
War:  1)  internal  transformation  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  regional  bipolar 
power  structure;  and  2)  external  transformation  caused  by  the  intensification 
of  India’s  rivalry  with  China.”27 

This  does  not  suggest  that  Pakistan  will  desecuritize  India’s  foreign  policies 
and  its  military  activities,  but  a  shift  has  occurred  despite  the  nuclear  parity. 
A  few  statistics  bear  this  fact  out: 

•  India’s  population  is  seven  times,  and  its  land  area  is  four  times  that  of 
Pakistan; 

•  India’s  gross  national  product  (GNP)  is  more  than  six  times  that  of  Paki¬ 
stan,  but  India’s  GNP  per  capita  is  still  only  two-thirds  that  of  Pakistan;  and 

•  India’s  military  expenditure  is  well  over  three  times  Pakistan’s,  and  the 
former’s  military  manpower  is  twice  as  great.28 

This  has  failed  to  translate  into  geostrategic  advantage  against  Pakistan.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  China  is  the  new  benchmark  for  India’s  reach  to  gain  great  power 
status.  India  proclaims  to  the  world  that  it  now  has  a  greater  responsibility 
and  obligation  with  its  new  increased  power,  but  India  remains  focused  on 
Pakistan.  Neither  China  nor  the  rest  of  the  world  has  acknowledged  India’s 
claims.29 

India  and  Pakistan 

Continuous  conflict  has  plagued  India  and  Pakistan  since  independence. 
There  have  been  five  Indo- Pakistani  wars: 
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1)  the  first  over  the  status  of  Kashmir  in  948, 

2)  a  second  dispute  over  Kashmir  the  same  year, 

3)  a  conflict  over  the  Rann  of  Kutch,  Kashmir,  in  1965, 

4)  another  coinciding  with  the  division  of  Pakistan  and  the  creation  of 
Bangladesh,  1971-72,  and 

5)  the  latest  when  Pakistani  forces  and  Kashmiri  militants  jointly  invaded 
Indian-administered  territory  at  Kargil  in  1999.30 

This  enduring  conflict  has  evolved.  Both  have  acquired  nuclear  weapons, 
were  stressed  by  domestic  terrorism,  and  have  targeted  the  others  military 
forces. 

India’s  great  power  aspirations  cannot  be  realized  unless  India  stabilizes  its 
region.  Amit  Guptas  analysis  of  the  situation  suggests  that  the  intensification 
of  the  regional  security  dynamics  stems  from  competing  models  of  national¬ 
ism,  sectarian  tensions,  divergent  political  and  economic  paths,  and  the  quest 
for  riparian  resources.31  It  would  be  in  India’s  and  Pakistan’s  best  interests  to 
resolve  their  differences,  but  this  will  remain  an  elusive  goal  with  their  under¬ 
lying  enmity. 

Differing  religious  and  cultural  ideologies  form  the  basis  and  one  of  the 
causal  links  of  conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan.  These  divergent  views 
resulted  in  Hindus  and  Muslims  realizing  it  was  impossible  for  the  two  enti¬ 
ties  to  survive  within  one  sovereign  place — the  two  nation  theory.32  Pakistan 
hoped  to  be  a  moderate  Muslim  state  while  India  sought  to  be  a  secular  and 
democratic  state.  Pakistan’s  failed  attempt  at  democracy  has  resulted  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  military  juntas  and  a  civil  war.33  The  1971  Indo- Pakistani  war  culmi¬ 
nated  in  East  Pakistan  seceding  to  form  the  new  country  of  Bangladesh.  This 
left  India  as  the  predominant  power  in  the  region  and  Pakistan  further  secu¬ 
ritizing  against  India. 

The  engagement  between  India  and  Pakistan  has  continued  to  evolve  since 
the  1971  war.  Mukherjee  and  Malone  contend,  “Pakistan’s  nuclear  tests  of 
1998,  following  those  of  India  in  the  same  year,  established  at  least  notional 
nuclear  parity  [and]  promoted  strategic  stability  of  sorts  in  their  volatile  rela¬ 
tionship.”34  However,  it  is  naive  to  think  tensions  ceased  to  exist.  Once  Paki¬ 
stan  gained  a  nuclear  capability,  this  newfound  asset  was  used  to  promote 
unrest  in  the  Kashmir  region.  Likewise,  India  began  to  develop  a  large  con¬ 
ventional  force,  threatening  Pakistan  just  short  of  provoking  a  nuclear  ex¬ 
change.35  Pakistan  has  used  extremism  as  another  political  tool  to  protect  its 
sovereignty.  Amit  Gupta  contends  there  are  several  issues  shaping  Indian  and 
Pakistani  amity  and  enmity:  the  nuclear  relationship,  terrorism,  Kashmir, 
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Pakistan’s  fear  of  an  emergent  India,  the  water  issue,  and  the  continuing  role 
of  India  in  Afghanistan.36 

Stability  with  Pakistan  and  within  the  region  requires  India  to  solve  its 
water  problems.  Both  countries  rely  on  the  Indus  Basin.  In  1948,  the  Indian 
state  of  Punjab  stopped  the  water  flow  to  Pakistan  in  a  show  of  sovereignty.37 
While  access  to  water  remains  a  source  of  tension  between  both  countries,  it 
could  also  bring  them  to  the  negotiation  table.  According  to  Gupta,  “What  is 
unfortunate  about  the  entire  water  dispute  is  that  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries,  as  envisaged  in  the  second  part  of  the  Indus  Water  Treaty,  is 
necessary  for  harnessing  the  water  resources  of  the  Indus  to  the  fullest  benefit 
of  both  countries.”38 

India  and  the  Indian  Ocean 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  the  world’s  third  largest  body  of  water,  and  it  serves 
Asia’s  largest  economies  as  a  vital  lane  of  communication.  According  to  The 
Diplomat,  a  current  affairs  magazine,  the  sea  lanes  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
considered  among  the  most  strategically  important  in  the  world.39  Sergei 
DeSilva-Ranasinghe  states  in  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Ocean  Region,  “More 
than  80  percent  of  the  world’s  seaborne  trade  in  oil  transits  through  Indian 
Ocean  choke  points.”40  The  Indian  Ocean  region  (IOR)  also  possesses  vast 
natural  resources,  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  proven  reserves  of  crude  oil,  and 
a  third  of  the  natural  gas.41  India  wants  to  position  itself  as  the  dominant  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  power  through  security  relationships  with  key  littoral  states  such 
as  Singapore,  Mauritius,  and  Oman.42 

These  are  all  reasons  for  India  to  conduct  securitization  of  the  IOR,  but 
India  has  shown  some  reluctance  to  exercise  actions  that  transition  securitiz¬ 
ing  moves  into  securitization.  In  June  2012,  Secretary  of  Defense  Leon  Pa- 
netta  gave  a  speech  announcing  India’s  importance  to  the  US  Indian  Ocean 
strategy.  He  focused  on  the  new  twenty-first-century  rebalance  toward  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  and  made  it  clear  that  defense  cooperation  with  India  is  a 
linchpin  in  this  strategy.43 

Gupta  explains  that  India  is  not  ready  to  be  anybody’s  linchpin  for  two  fac¬ 
tors:  adverse  popular  reaction  to  Indian  expeditionary  actions  and  a  real  be¬ 
lief  in  creating  multilateral  task  forces  to  create  order  in  the  region.44  India 
ostracizes  the  United  States  but  seeks  relationships  with  other  states  in  the 
region.  This  is  not  necessarily  correct,  nor  is  it  incorrect  either.  It  is  the  basis 
of  India’s  pragmatic  approach  and  its  self-reliant  ideology — viewed  from  Al¬ 
lison  and  Graham’s  model,  it  all  makes  sense.  Recently,  the  Indian  external 
affairs  minister,  Salman  Khurshid,  cited  the  geostrategic  importance  of  the 
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IOR.  He  touted  the  20-nation  Indian  Ocean  Rim  Association  for  Regional 
Cooperation  as  enhancing  individual  and  collective  capacities  to  deal  with 
the  challenges  of  their  common  maritime  domain.45 

Interestingly,  Buzan  and  Waever  put  it  this  way:  “The  prospect  of  economic 
growth  and  rising  military  capability  may  put  India  in  a  position  where  both 
China  and  the  United  States  have  to  take  it  seriously  India  could  be  an  ally  or 
an  opponent  of  both.  If  China  and  the  United  States  begin  to  compete  for 
India’s  favor,  then  it  will  be  well  on  its  way  to  achieving  great  power  status.”46 
The  Indian  Ocean  is  an  arena  where  both  China  and  the  United  States  may 
court  India’s  favor.  This  is  important  for  a  US  offshore  balancing  strategy  con¬ 
sidering  the  maritime  importance  described  in  the  first  chapter  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Pax  Britannica  case  study.  The  security  dynamics  of  the  IOR  will 
also  extend  beyond  the  region  and  affect  India’s  global  patterns  of  behavior. 

India’s  Global  Patterns  of  Behavior 

India  faces  a  number  of  complex  external  challenges  that  will  affect  its 
global  patterns  of  behavior.  According  to  Nick  Norling,  India  has  strived  to 
maintain  strategic  autonomy  in  its  foreign  policy  while  seeking  to  preserve  a 
large  role  for  itself  in  international  affairs.47  The  issue  is  whether  India  can 
overcome  its  many  domestic  problems  while  being  a  great  power  with  China 
balancing  against  its  every  move.  India’s  biggest  challenge  is  to  develop  the 
political  will  and  capability  to  be  a  major  stakeholder  in  the  international  sys¬ 
tem.48  So  far,  progress  has  been  poor,  and  India  has  only  achieved  the  lower 
status  of  a  middling  power. 

India  is  attempting  to  engage  and  interact  on  behalf  of  the  weaker  states 
within  its  region.  Recently,  the  Indian  prime  minister,  Manmohan  Singh,  exem¬ 
plified  this  concept  when  he  addressed  the  Indian  Combined  Commander’s 
Conference:  “We  cannot  hope  to  develop  and  grow  peacefully  while  our  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors  struggle  with  poverty,  strife  and  underdevelopment.  Our 
external  policies  will,  therefore,  emphasize  friendly  and  cooperative  ties  with 
our  neighbors.  We  will  also  focus  on  establishing  greater  connectivity  in 
South  Asia  and  our  expanded  neighborhood  to  promote  the  movement  of 
goods,  services,  investment  and  technology  so  that  we  can  act  as  a  motor  of 
growth  in  this  region.  The  Services  are  an  inalienable  arm  of  our  diplomatic 
outreach,  and  I  expect  them  to  play  a  full  and  effective  role  in  this  national 
endeavor.”49  India  is  beginning  to  understand  that  aspiring  to  be  a  great  power 
and  acting  as  a  great  power  are  not  the  same. 
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India  and  China 

The  relationship  between  India  and  China  will  have  the  greatest  effect  on 
India’s  foreign  policy  in  the  future.  Gupta  states,  “The  relationship  with  China 
has  the  ability  to  either  lead  the  two  countries  into  an  era  of  great  prosperity 
or,  if  poorly  managed,  aggravate  tensions  and  lead  to  an  arms  race  between 
the  two  largest  countries  in  the  world.”50  While  India  and  China  cooperate  in 
trade  negotiations,  climate  change,  and  a  few  other  areas  of  congruence,  they 
are  both  competing  for  wealth,  energy,  and  influence  as  emerging  powers.51 

The  pattern  of  amity/enmity  has  caused  India  to  conduct  securitization 
and  desecuritization  concerning  Chinas  foreign  policy  and  military  activities. 
Harsh  V.  Pant  states,  “Despite  the  rhetoric  of  cooperation,  distrust  of  China  is 
growing  in  India  at  an  alarming  rate.”52  The  differences  in  power  distribution 
make  for  an  interesting  security  dynamic.  India’s  struggle  is  to  be  accepted  as 
a  powerful  state  within  its  own  RSC  while  being  a  lesser  power  than  China.53 
Geography  is  another  source  of  tension  and  conflict  on  the  global  level. 

The  Sino-Indian  border  conflict  has  existed  since  1914.  India  inherited  its 
borders  from  the  British,  but  the  Nationalist  Chinese  and  Tibetans  rejected 
these  at  a  1914  conference.54  Many  attempts  to  settle  the  borders  have  failed, 
but  matters  reached  another  level  of  complexity  in  1950  after  China  annexed 
Tibet  and  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  to  India.55  The  Jammu  and  Kashmir  province  is 
the  specific  area  of  dispute,  an  area  claimed  by  both  India  and  China.  India 
and  China  fought  a  border  war  over  Aksai  Chin  in  October  1962.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  invaded  and  captured  most  of  what  was  then  the  Indian  Northeast  Fron¬ 
tier  Agency,  the  current  Arunachal  Pradesh.56  India’s  humiliating  loss  in  this 
war  still  influences  New  Delhi’s  views  and  interactions  with  Beijing. 

Recently,  China  has  made  additional  claims  on  Arunachal  Pradesh,  and 
there  have  been  frequent  incursions  into  the  Indian  state  of  Sikkim,  causing 
the  old  tensions  to  resurface.  India  interprets  China’s  sea-based  and  land- 
based  actions  as  expansionist  and  intended  as  encirclement,  a  string  of  pearls 
strategy.  Jeff  Smith,  a  Kraemer  Strategy  Fellow  at  the  American  Foreign  Policy 
Council  states,  “What  riles  India  most  is  China’s  incursion  into  its  backyard 
and  the  belief  China  is  surrounding  the  subcontinent  with  its  ‘string  of 
pearls’ — Chinese  ‘investments’  in  naval  bases,  commercial  ports  and  listening 
posts  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia.  There  are  port  facilities  in  Bangladesh 
and  radar  and  refueling  stations  in  Burma.  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Pakistan 
now  all  host  Chinese  ‘projects’;  China’s  crown  jewel  is  the  Pakistani  deep  wa¬ 
ter  port  of  Gwadar.”57  Each  of  these  Chinese  actions  represents  a  pearl  that 
India  views  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  the  Chinese  maritime  presence  to  strangle 
India’s  regional  and  global  interests.  The  relationship  the  Chinese  foster  with 
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Pakistan  is  another  outstanding  irritant  and  a  growing  bilateral  divergence 
with  China. 

India  is  constantly  adjusting  its  strategic  calculus  based  on  the  “all-weather” 
friendship  between  China  and  Pakistan.  The  relationship  only  exacerbates  the 
Indian  security  dilemma.  It  makes  India’s  regional  and  global  security  moves 
much  riskier,  as  India  is  bracketed  by  a  great  power,  China,  on  one  side  and  a 
nuclear-capable  Pakistan  on  the  other.  One  of  the  biggest  concerns  for  India 
is  that  China  has  provided  Pakistan  technology  and  designs  for  a  workable 
nuclear  weapon  and  missiles  for  delivery  systems.58  This  was  a  balancing 
move  to  keep  India  focusing  on  Pakistan  and  limiting  India’s  range  of  action 
outside  the  South  Asian  region.  India  is  responding  to  China’s  rise  and  its 
balancing  actions  by  mixing  internal  consolidation  and  external  partnerships 
with  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Australia.59  India  cannot  deal  with 
the  China  challenge  at  the  military- strategic  level  right  now.  Amit  Gupta  sug¬ 
gests,  “Such  a  challenge  would  require  a  massive  investment  in  its  conven¬ 
tional  and  nuclear  capabilities,  which  the  Indian  government,  with  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  national  development,  would  not  be  able  to  fulfill.”60  India’s  best 
source  of  balancing  China  in  the  near  term  has  been  its  partnership  with  the 
United  States. 

India  and  the  United  States 

India  and  the  United  States  share  a  common  security  interest — containing 
China.  This  sustains  the  basis  of  their  relationship,  but,  unlike  Japan,  India 
desires  to  remain  autonomous  from  the  United  States.  Residual  Cold  War 
suspicions  still  color  the  attitudes  in  both  India  and  the  United  States,  compli¬ 
cating  bilateral  agreements — especially  those  of  a  political  and  military  na¬ 
ture.  Gupta  believes  a  future  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  India 
holds  promise.  “The  post-Cold  War  international  system  has  seen  the  rise  of 
China  as  a  near-peer  competitor  to  the  United  States,  and  in  an  effort  to  en¬ 
gage  in  offshore  balancing  in  Asia,  the  United  States  has  sought  to  enlist  India 
as  a  potential  ally.”61 

The  United  States-India  relationship  changed  after  the  Cold  War.  A  fis¬ 
cally  strained  India  sought  military  assistance  from  the  Americans.  This  new 
arrangement  was  manifested  in  transfers  of  conventional  weapons  produc¬ 
tion  technologies  to  India.62  This  is  significant  in  preparing  India  to  be  an 
effective  balancer  against  the  Chinese.  Robert  Blackwill,  the  former  US  am¬ 
bassador  to  India,  explains  the  importance  of  a  capable  Indian  military  force: 
“Of  course  we  should  sell  advanced  weaponry  to  India.  The  million-man 
Indian  army  actually  fights,  unlike  the  post-modern  militaries  of  many  of 
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our  European  allies.  Given  the  strategic  challenges  ahead,  the  US  should 
want  the  Indian  armed  forces  to  be  equipped  with  the  best  weapons  systems, 
and  that  often  means  buying  American.  To  make  this  happen,  the  US  must 
become  a  reliable  long-term  supplier  through  co-production  and  licensed- 
manufacture  arrangements  and  end  its  previous  inclination  to  interrupt  de¬ 
fense  supplies  to  India  in  a  crisis.”63  This  clearly  marks  a  change  from  nonex¬ 
istent  cooperation  to  trade  in  high  technology,  civilian  space  research,  and 
nuclear  energy  cooperation.64  The  strongest  ties  and  the  area  with  the  great¬ 
est  potential  to  influence  Chinas  containment  are  United  States-India  mili- 
tary-to-military  relations. 

An  offshore  balancing  strategy  gains  its  comparative  advantage  from  naval 
and  airpower,  and  joint  naval  and  air  exercises  are  excellent  precursors  to  the 
implementation  of  the  strategy  within  the  IOR.  Indian  caution  in  the  extrare- 
gional  use  of  the  military  and  in  aligning  too  closely  with  the  United  States 
impairs  joint  exercises  and  interoperability.65  Another  part  of  Prime  Minister 
Singh’s  recent  address  to  the  Combined  Commander’s  Conference  focused  on 
jointness,  training,  doctrines  and  strategies,  integrated  weaponry,  and  deci¬ 
sion-making  structures.  These  all  require  indigenous  Indian  research,  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  production  capabilities.66  The  United  States  can  assist  India  in 
all  these  areas,  allow  them  to  maintain  their  autonomy,  and  thereby  create  the 
security  environment  in  the  region  that  is  mutually  beneficial.  Despite  the 
arms  trade  and  transfer  of  technology,  a  likely  way  forward  for  India  is  to 
purchase  systems  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  while  maintaining  its 
long-standing  military  purchasing  ties  with  Russia.67 

A  Nuclear  India 

India’s  development  of  nuclear  weapons  began  in  1947.  In  1974,  India  con¬ 
ducted  its  first  nuclear  test — the  Smiling  Buddha.  The  culminating  event  was 
India’s  first  nuclear  fusion  test  on  1 1  May  1998.68  Why  did  India  seek  a  nuclear 
capability  other  than  to  attain  national  prestige?  According  to  a  1996  Defense 
of  Department  report,  the  main  reason  was  to  redress  threats  to  its  security, 
namely  China  and  Pakistan,  who  possess  nuclear  capabilities  as  well.69 

Pakistan  announced  its  nuclear  capability  on  28  May  1998,  two  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  India’s  announcement.  These  actions  increased  the  securitization  by 
both  countries  against  each  other’s  nuclear  arsenals.  India  can  be  viewed  as  a 
nuclear  third-tier  state.  Gupta  defines  a  nuclear  third-tier  state  as  having 
“forces  that  are  numerically  small,  not  technologically  advanced,  limited  in 
range  to  their  regions,  and”  .  . .  [without]  “a  deterrent  capability  against  first 
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or  second  tier  nuclear  states.”70  From  this  definition,  the  South  Asian  strate¬ 
gic  subsystem  defines  India’s  nuclear  force  as  one  order  built  for  the  two- 
class  system  of  nuclear  powers  created  through  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
of  1968.71 

India  conducts  nuclear  balancing  on  China  and  is  balanced  by  Pakistan. 
After  declaring  themselves  nuclear-weapons  states,  India  and  Pakistan  en¬ 
tered  into  a  minimum  deterrence  posture  concerning  one  another.72  The  nu¬ 
clear  dynamic  between  the  two  states  is  scary  considering  their  past  conflicts 
and  especially  since  Pakistan  could  be  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  failed  state. 
A  shooting  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  easily  could  escalate  into  a  nu¬ 
clear  exchange. 

Prestige  is  the  currency  of  great  powers.  A  state  attains  a  level  of  great- 
power  respect,  regardless  of  the  size  of  its  nuclear  arsenal,  by  possessing  a 
nuclear-weapons  capability.  Although  the  focus  of  India’s  nuclear  power  is 
regional,  it  brings  a  certain  level  of  national  prestige  and  fits  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  India’s  desire  to  be  recognized  as  a  great  power.  Karsten  Frey  highlights 
this  in  India’s  Nuclear  Bomb  and  National  Security.  Nuclear  capability  is  not 
seen  so  much  as  elements  of  military  power  but  rather  as  elements  of  political 
power.73  Despite  India’s  intention  of  not  using  nuclear  weapons,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  capability  followed  a  rational  global  foreign  policy  model.74 

Ultimately,  nuclear  weapons  for  India  were  less  about  defending  a  status 
quo  than  demonstrating  military  power.  They  are  political  tools  that  could 
make  dynamic  and  favorable  changes  in  the  international  system — accep¬ 
tance  of  India  as  a  great  power  or  at  least  an  emerging  power.75  India  has  not 
developed  enough  of  a  nuclear  deterrent  to  make  a  first-tier  state  like  China 
take  it  seriously.76  India  also  lacks  a  submarine-launched  second-strike  capa¬ 
bility.  Gupta  states,  “The  2006  US-India  nuclear  agreement  has  made  India 
both  a  de  jure  and  a  de  facto  nuclear  power.”77  This  kind  of  great  power  en¬ 
dorsement  that  India’s  needs  if  it  is  to  serve  as  an  effective  and  credible  balan¬ 
cer.  Outside  of  nuclear  weapons,  India’s  military  capabilities  represent  another 
component  of  its  defense  capabilities.  India’s  geostrategic  location  suggests 
that  its  military  is  likely  to  play  a  crucial  part  in  India’s  role  as  an  effective 
balancer. 


India’s  Military  Capability 

India  currently  has  the  fourth-largest  military  in  the  world.78  India’s  strate¬ 
gic  forces  consist  of  an  army,  navy,  air,  and  paramilitary  forces.  India’s  total 
armed  forces  number  1,325,000  and  1,155,000  in  reserve  forces.79  India  has 
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deployed  about  20  percent  of  its  army  on  internal  security  duties,  which  has 
affected  India’s  ability  to  project  power  externally  Other  states  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  system  have  taken  issue  with  India’s  inability  to  influence  beyond  its 
borders  because  India  has  made  claims  it  is  an  emerging  power  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  Traditionally,  India  has  focused  on  the  primacy  of  land  power 
because  its  two  biggest  threats  have  been  Pakistan  and  China. 

India  is  modernizing  its  forces  to  acquire  the  full  spectrum  capabilities  as 
an  effective  land  and  naval  power,  especially  its  naval  capabilities.  In  2012, 
Forecast  International  published  a  report  saying,  “The  Indian  armed  forces 
are  essentially  old-fashioned,  in  conceptual  terms,  and  they  have  not  changed 
since  the  1960s.  The  problem  is  that  the  sheer  size  of  the  military,  at  least  1.2 
million  men  under  arms,  absorbs  most  of  the  resources  needed  for  moder¬ 
nization.”80  Simply  put,  India  substitutes  numbers  for  sophistication  but  hopes 
to  change  this  incrementally.  Ashley  Tellis  suggests,  “The  defense  transforma¬ 
tion  strategies  followed  by  different  Asian  states  reflect  their  specific  threat 
environments,  economic  performance,  security  dilemmas,  and  national  re¬ 
gime  and  state  structures.  This  change  has  the  potential  to  alter  the  region’s 
strategic  balance  and  poses  significant  opportunities  and  challenges  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Asia.”81  India’s  military  modernization  has  also  meant 
the  diversification  of  the  sources  of  its  arms  procurement.  The  traditional  reli¬ 
ance  on  Russia  has  given  way  to  increased  trade  with  Israel,  France,  and,  in 
particular,  the  United  States.82  Russia  remains  India’s  primary  military  sup¬ 
plier.  India  is  looking  to  become  self-sufficient  in  arms  production  but  has  not 
been  able  to  end  its  reliance  on  arms  importation  yet.  Although  procurement 
and  modernization  have  taken  place  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  naval  and  air 
forces,  the  Indian  Army  remains  the  most  important  branch  of  the  military. 

The  Indian  Army 

India’s  conflicts  have  taken  place  primarily  on  land  and  the  Indian  Army 
is  the  largest  branch  of  its  armed  forces  and  the  third  largest  army  in  the 
world.  Defeated  in  1962  by  the  Chinese,  the  Indian  Army  redeemed  itself 
with  successes  in  two  wars  with  Pakistan  in  1965  and  1971.  The  Indian  Army 
consists  of  1,129,900  active  duty  personnel  and  a  reserve  force  of  960,000 
personnel.83  The  primary  role  and  function  of  the  Indian  Army  is  to  preserve 
national  interests  and  safeguard  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  unity  of 
India  against  any  external  threats  by  deterrence  or  by  waging  war.84  The  secon¬ 
dary  role  of  the  army  is  countering  and  coping  with  internal  unrest  and  dis¬ 
turbances. 
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Even  though  India  has  one  of  the  world’s  largest  armies,  its  equipment  is 
antiquated,  needing  updates  to  cope  with  the  likely  threats  in  the  current  geo¬ 
strategic  environment.  According  to  Forecast  International,  the  Indian  Army 
has  received  $14.6  billion  for  current  expenditures  and  $3.5  billion  for  capital 
expenditures,  a  total  of  $18.1  billion.  This  represents  about  50  percent  of  the 
total  defense  budget.85  It  is  somewhat  disturbing  that  half  of  the  defense  bud¬ 
get  goes  toward  the  branch  of  military  capable  of  only  low-tech  counterinsur¬ 
gency  conflict.  Because  India  remains  focused  on  Pakistan,  improving  the 
Indian  army’s  capabilities  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  kit,  firepower,  and  com¬ 
munications  is  critical.  The  fact  that  the  army  consumes  50  percent  of  the 
budget  does  not  make  sense  considering  India’s  great  power  ambitions. 

Although  India  has  an  exceptionally  large  conventional  force,  this  has  failed 
to  translate  it  into  an  effective  exercise  of  power  in  the  face  of  incessant  Paki¬ 
stani  provocation.86  Although  this  frustrates  the  leadership  in  New  Delhi,  they 
continue  to  fund  upgrades  to  the  army  hoping  to  increase  India’s  prestige. 

India  has  invested  $800  million  in  new  anti-tank  guided  missiles,  light  ar¬ 
mored  vehicles,  new  rifles,  and  secure  tactical  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment.87  The  challenge  has  become  balancing  army  modernization  between 
the  slow  and  agonizing  low-intensity  conflict  with  Pakistan  and  a  potential 
conventional  war  with  China.  Then  there  is  India’s  domestic  security  to  con¬ 
sider,  as  well. 

India  lacks  the  numbers  of  police  and  paramilitary  personnel  required  to 
deal  with  domestic  security  issues,  largely  created  by  Pakistan.  The  govern¬ 
ment  also  frequently  relies  on  the  army  to  cope  with  these  issues,  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  ability  to  prepare  for  conventional  warfare.88  As  John  Gill  states, 
“China  .  .  .  plays  a  host  of  contradictory  roles:  economic  competitor,  poten¬ 
tial  military  threat,  increasingly  important  trading  partner,  occasional  diplo¬ 
matic  collaborator,  and  ally  and  military  supplier  of  rival  Pakistan.”89  This 
shows  the  conundrum  the  Indian  Army  faces  in  modernizing  for  the  correct 
threat  while  developing  to  become  a  balancer  in  the  region.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Indian  Army  will  continue  to  be  sourced  many  crucial  resources,  but 
another  crucial  military  branch  that  will  assist  in  making  India  an  effective 
balancer  is  the  Indian  Navy. 

The  Indian  Navy 

Despite  the  emphasis  on  land-based  conflict,  India’s  aspirations  for  great 
power  status  require  developing  and  sustaining  a  significant  naval  capability. 
Unless  India  meets  this  need  within  the  next  two  decades,  it  will  likely  be 
unable  to  protect  its  economic  interests  and  energy  access  or  to  assert  its 
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primacy  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Bethany  Danyluk  recounted  how  “the  Indian 
Navy  recently  proved  the  country  was  a  capable  partner  that  could  success¬ 
fully  undertake  complex  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  region.  In  2006,  India  evacuated  more  than  2,000  Indian,  Sri 
Lankan,  and  Nepalese  nationals  from  Lebanon  during  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  Hezbollah,  again  demonstrating  its  ability  to  respond  quickly  and 
effectively.”90  Indeed,  this  noncombatant  evacuation  was  impressive  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  India’s  potential  beyond  its  region,  but  to  believe  India  is  ready  to 
sustain  and  execute  these  operations  at  any  time  is  premature.  Norling  main¬ 
tains  that  “history  also  suggests  that  a  country  without  a  strong  navy  is  un¬ 
likely  to  become  a  great  power.”91 

The  navy  consists  of  58,350  active  duty  personnel,  7,000  in  the  naval  avia¬ 
tion  contingent  and  1,200  in  the  Marine  Commando  Force.92  The  Indian  Navy 
has  aircraft  carriers,  one  older,  inoperable  Russian  model  and  two  newer  ones 
launched  in  2012  and  2014.  There  are  also  destroyers;  frigates;  corvettes;  am¬ 
phibious  warfare  ships,  including  an  amphibious  transport  dock;  mine  war¬ 
fare  ships;  and  submarines.93  Clearly,  it  is  investing  in  the  classes  of  warships 
that  will  provide  it  the  ability  to  project  power.  The  Navy  has  commands  lo¬ 
cated  in  Mumbai,  Vishakhapatnam,  and  Kochi.94  In  March  1992,  India  estab¬ 
lished  its  largest  naval  air  station  in  the  southeastern  Coromandel  Coast,  po¬ 
tentially  one  of  the  biggest  in  South  Asia.95 

The  roles  of  the  Indian  Navy  that  contribute  most  to  India’s  regional  ba¬ 
lancing  are  the  application  of  maritime  power  in  both  offensive  operations 
against  enemy  forces,  territory,  and  trade  and  defensive  operations  protecting 
friendly  forces,  territory,  and  trade.96  The  Indian  Navy  has  played  an  increa¬ 
singly  critical  role  within  the  region.  Access  to  energy  is  essential  to  the  bur¬ 
geoning  population,  and  the  Navy  protects  the  vital  access  to  oil.  Together 
with  naval  power  projection  capabilities,  the  Indian  Navy  has  become  critical 
to  New  Delhi’s  diplomacy.97 

The  Indian  Navy  also  can  operate  and  influence  outside  the  South  Asian 
region,  as  well.  Gupta  posits,  “The  Indian  Navy  has  been  the  lead  service  in 
promoting  Indian  security  interests  throughout  the  Indian  Ocean  region  and 
the  service  sees  its  area  of  responsibility  stretching  in  the  West  to  the  Gulf  and 
as  far  south  as  South  Africa.  In  the  East,  the  Navy  recognizes  that  its  area  of 
operations  extends  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  but  not  further  South  than  that.”98 

With  the  advent  of  globalization  and  India’s  desires  for  great  power  status, 
the  lessons  of  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  are  resonating  in  New  Delhi.  The  Indian 
Navy  is  one  of  the  largest  navies  in  the  world.  India  has  allocated  $40  million 
for  military  modernization,  with  a  majority  of  those  funds  devoted  to  the 
Navy.  Plans  have  been  laid  for  the  addition  of  aircraft  carriers  and  nuclear- 
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powered  submarines  to  the  arsenal,  clear  steps  toward  India’s  achieving  great 
power  status."  As  Arun  Prakash  explains,  “International  trade,  the  sine  qua 
non  of  globalization,  is  carried  overwhelmingly  by  sea,  as  is  energy,  the  life¬ 
blood  of  industry.  Ensuring  stability  at  sea,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  shipping 
lanes  in  the  face  of  multifarious  threats,  has  assumed  prime  importance  and 
brought  maritime  forces  into  sharp  focus.”100  Mahans  theory  that  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  comes  from  the  command  of  the  sea  has  drawn  India  closer  to 
developing  a  blue-water  navy,  building  deeper  economic  ties  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  region,  and  emphasizing  maritime  security.101  The  development  and 
acquisition  of  aircraft  carriers  and  naval  modernization  are  parts  of  India’s 
strategy  to  realize  a  blue-water  navy. 

India  can  effectively  balance  against  China  in  the  region  to  increase  its  na¬ 
val  activities.  Securing  the  sea  lines  of  communication  in  the  IOR  is  beneficial 
for  both  India  and  the  United  States.  It  shifts  the  burden  from  the  US  Navy 
while  preventing  China’s  unimpeded  access  to  the  natural  resources  in  the 
region.  If  China  continues  to  build  its  string  of  pearls,  deep-water  ports  encir¬ 
cling  India,  India  will  need  a  blue-water  navy  with  its  multiple  Madagascar 
and  Mauritius  listening  posts  to  counter  China’s  expansionism  from  Africa  to 
Southeast  Asia.102 

The  Indian  Air  Force 

The  Indian  Air  Force  has  been  transformed  from  a  strictly  tactical  force  to 
one  with  an  extended  reach.  The  primary  function  of  the  Indian  Air  Force  is 
to  defend  the  nation  and  its  airspace  in  coordination  with  the  army  and  navy. 
The  secondary  purpose  is  to  provide  assistance  during  natural  calamities  and 
domestic  disturbances.103  The  Indian  Air  Force  consists  of  a  large  active  duty 
contingent  with  an  array  of  aircraft,  light  bombers,  fighter/attack  aircraft,  in¬ 
terceptors,  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  various  trainers,  transports,  and  heli¬ 
copters.104  India  possesses  the  fifth  largest  air  force  in  the  world,  but  its  aging 
aircraft  are  in  need  of  upgrade  and  modernization. 

India  still  relies  on  Russia  for  the  majority  of  its  military  aviation-related 
imports.  Consequently  India  will  acquire  upgrades  and  technology  to 
modernize  its  aging  MiG-29  platforms  from  Russia.  The  Indian  Air  Force 
plans  to  take  166  single  and  48  two-seat  variants  the  Russian  Sukhoi  T-50, 
fifth-generation  fighter.105  The  purchase  of  these  mobility  aircraft  is  a  step 
toward  a  closer  relationship  with  the  United  States.  More  importantly,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  power  projection  capability  that  India  can  use  to  complement  the 
other  aviation  platforms  and  balance  against  China  throughout  the  region. 
The  Indian  Air  Force  focuses  on  not  only  Pakistan  but  China  as  well.  India 
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recently  acquired  40  Su-30MKIs — one  of  the  most  advanced  multirole  fight¬ 
ers  in  the  world.106  India’s  Air  Force  is  the  branch  of  the  armed  forces  most  in 
need  of  upgrade  and  modernization.  Until  the  air  force  accomplishes  its  mo¬ 
dernization,  it  will  remain  focused  on  homeland  defense  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  military  branches.  It  will  continue  broadening  its  engagements  out¬ 
side  the  region  by  assisting  in  limited  United  Nations  operations. 

The  Indian  Air  Force  is  looking  to  further  its  modernization  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  air-to-air  tankers,  early  warning  and  control  systems,  sophisti¬ 
cated  air-to-air  missiles,  and  precision-guided  munitions.  All  of  this  sets  the 
stage  for  a  comprehensive  doctrinal  review  and  close  integration  with  the 
army,  but  the  Indian  Air  Force  seems  to  remain  focused  on  its  traditional  mis¬ 
sion  sets.107  Issues  still  abound  in  homeland  defense  as  Gill  suggests  that  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  army  and  air  force  over  the  merits  of  close-air-support 
doctrine  reduce  joint  effectiveness  and  joint  operations  and  have  seldom  been 
accomplished  smoothly.  Air  force-navy  cooperation  has  also  been  proble¬ 
matic.108  Clearly,  India  is  gradually  improving  the  capabilities  of  its  armed 
forces,  but  domestic  issues  and  the  problem  of  integration  of  national  security 
policies  into  a  focused  military  strategy  may  be  significant  hurdles  to  over¬ 
come.  India’s  military  capability  is  just  one  of  the  tools  New  Delhi  has  at  its 
disposal  of  power — it  also  has  a  growing  economic  capacity. 

India’s  Economic  Capacity 

Indeed,  India  is  an  emerging  economic  power.  In  recent  years,  India  has 
achieved  astounding  levels  of  economic  growth — an  average  of  8.8  percent 
between  2002  and  2008. 109  India  did  withstand  the  global  economic  crisis 
with  a  growth  of  8.5  percent  in  2010-2011,  but  it  anticipates  slower  growth  as 
uncertainties  influence  the  market.110  As  Niklas  Norling  points  out,  “with  a 
GDP  per  capita  income  barely  above  $1000,  India  ranks  among  the  50  poorest 
countries  in  the  world.”111  Economically,  India  needs  to  continue  policies  en¬ 
couraging  market  reforms  while  continuing  to  innovate,  develop,  and  com¬ 
pete  in  the  global  economic  system.112  The  2011  economic  downturn  will 
worsen  if  India  is  unable  to  maintain  growth. 

Norling  states,  “Maintaining  high  growth  rates  is  the  essential  precondi¬ 
tion  determining  whether  India  can  assert  a  notable  presence  beyond  its  bor¬ 
ders  and  preserve  social  stability.”113  Despite  this,  India  is  one  of  the  major 
economies  of  the  G-20  and  a  member  of  the  emerging  Brazil,  Russia,  India, 
China,  and  South  Africa  (BRICS)  group. 
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India  has  transitioned  from  an  autarkical  economy  to  one  that  is  a  more 
open-market-driven  economy.  The  former  prime  minister  Narasimha  Rao 
implemented  progressive  economic  changes  in  the  1990s  by  liberalizing  in¬ 
vestment  conditions,  the  capital  market,  and  the  exchange  rate.114  Some  of 
the  problems  with  major  economic  changes  have  been  their  impacts  on  the 
labor  force.  The  labor  force  suffered  from  skewed  salary  growth  rates  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  private  sectors.  According  to  Kiesow  and  Norling, 
“Employees  in  the  public  sector,  representing  a  large  share  of  the  labor  force, 
got  relatively  low  salary  increases  in  comparison  to  many  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  private  sector.  The  discrepancies  created  jealousy  and  strains 
on  the  labor  market.”115 

The  public  and  private  sectors  were  affected  and  so  were  the  poorer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  and  the  growing  middle  class.  India’s  poverty  rates  directly 
affect  national  productivity,  thereby  decreasing  the  distance  between  the 
poor  and  middle  class.  Currently  relatively  little  is  spent  on  health  care  in 
India  with  poor  health  outcomes  that  only  exacerbate  poverty.116  The  dispa¬ 
rity  between  social  classes  and  the  second-  and  third-order  effects  of  this  gap 
complicate  Indian  domestic  politics.  This  combined  with  the  inherent  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  government  suggests  that  the  way  forward  for  India  will  be 
very  challenging. 

According  to  the  “2012  Corruption  Index”,  produced  by  Transparency  In¬ 
ternational,  a  global  coalition  against  corruption,  the  poor  are  usually  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  corruption.  Because  India’s  poor  population  is  extremely  large,  this 
translates  to  enormous  human  suffering.  Poor  families  are  extorted  for  access 
to  the  basic  necessities  such  as  medicine  and  clean  drinking  water.  Basic  ser¬ 
vices  like  education  or  health  care  fail,  derailing  the  building  of  essential  in¬ 
frastructure.117 

The  “2012  Corruption  Index”  ranks  India  as  94th  of  174  countries  for  cor¬ 
ruption.118  The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
also  states  that  the  “public  sector  governance  should  be  made  more  transpar¬ 
ent  and  accountable  by  separating  operational  and  regulatory  functions  in 
the  provision  of  public  services  and  by  strengthening  the  anti-corruption 
agency  through  an  independent  appointment  mechanism  for  its  head.”119  A 
failure  by  the  government  to  gain  control  of  corruption  will  likely  prevent 
India’s  advance  toward  great  power  status,  let  alone  the  achievement  of  effec¬ 
tive  basic  governance. 

Economic  diplomacy  could  be  an  innovative  way  for  India  to  solve  some  of 
its  domestic  problems.  Kishan  Rana  and  Bipul  Chatterjee  define  economic 
diplomacy  as  “a  multi-hued  activity,  easy  to  describe  in  broad  brushstrokes, 
but  harder  to  pin  down  with  precision.  From  the  perspective  of  members  of 
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diplomatic  and  commercial  or  trade  services,  and  those  that  are  the  custom¬ 
ers  or  users  of  these  services,  economic  diplomacy  is  a  plural  set  of  practices, 
all  aimed  at  advancing  the  home  country’s  external  economic  interests.”120 
Economic  diplomacy  is  an  additional  foreign  policy  tool  New  Delhi  should 
leverage  to  benefit  the  country 

Mukherjee  and  Malone  provide  examples  of  India’s  economic  diplomacy  at 
work:  “Thus  India  is  currently  engaged  in  promoting  economic  development 
in  Africa,  securing  oil  fields  in  Central  Asia,  promoting  trade  and  nuclear 
cooperation  with  the  US,  receiving  remittances  from  its  3.5  million  workers 
in  the  Gulf  and  acting  as  (at  times)  Israel’s  biggest  arms  market.”121  The  India 
Development  Initiative  is  drastically  reducing  the  amount  of  aid  it  receives 
and  represents  another  unconventional  method  of  economic  diplomacy.  In¬ 
dia  also  has  written  off  the  debts  of  some  poor  countries  and  has  increased  its 
aid  to  others.122 

Until  India  can  develop  a  unifying  military  strategy  and  vision,  economic 
diplomacy  may  be  the  quickest  means  to  leadership  outside  the  region,  to 
escape  the  label  of  the  leader  of  the  Third  World’s  fight  against  imperialism, 
and  to  attain  great  power  status.123  India  looks  to  leverage  its  economic  inter¬ 
ests  abroad,  whether  it  is  in  exporting  surplus  wheat  or  pursuing  energy  secu¬ 
rity  in  regions  of  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Canada.124  Both  of  these  unique 
economic  approaches  bode  well  for  India’s  future  success  and  interaction  on 
the  world  stage. 

India  is  making  significant  strides  in  the  economic  realm  with  a  more 
open-market  economy  and  gradual  implementation  of  monetary  reforms. 
However,  India  has  many  barriers  to  overcome  to  be  an  effective  balancer  in 
the  region,  considering  its  foreign  policy  outlook,  dysfunction  within  its  mili¬ 
tary,  and  its  domestic  issues. 
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Chapter  5 

The  Balancer  on  the  Pivot  as  a  Way  Forward 

Although  cloaked  in  the  reassuring  boilerplate  about  American  mili¬ 
tary  preeminence  and  global  leadership,  in  reality  the  Obama  ad¬ 
ministration’s  new  Defense  Strategic  Guidance  is  the  first  step  in  the 
United  States’  adjustment  to  the  end  of  the  Pax  Americana — the 
sixty-year  period  of  dominance  that  began  in  1945.  As  the  Pentagon 
document  says— without  spelling  out  the  long-term  grand-strategic 
implications — the  United  States  is  facing  “an  inflection  point.”  In 
plain  English,  a  profound  power  shift  in  international  politics  is  tak¬ 
ing  place,  which  compels  a  rethinking  of  the  US  world  role. 

— Christopher  Layne 

The  aim  of  this  research  was  to  answer  two  simple  questions.  What  is  off¬ 
shore  balancing,  and  what  should  the  United  States  expect  of  a  balancer  in  the 
Far  East  region?  Regardless  of  whether  the  United  States  is  in  a  graceful  de¬ 
cline  or  the  rest  of  the  world  is  rising — the  United  States  must  make  hard 
choices  concerning  its  role  in  the  international  system.  The  selection  of  a 
grand  strategy  is  crucial  in  that  decision-making  process.  The  adoption  of  an 
offshore  balancing  strategy  may  be  the  hard  choice  required  by  current  fiscal 
constraints,  a  stagnant  Congress,  and  more  than  10  years  of  American  combat 
abroad.  Pres.  Obamas  strategic  guidance  is  a  basic  framework  that  could  be 
used  toward  adopting  such  a  grand  strategy.  For  the  strategy  to  be  effective, 
the  public  must  accept  reductions  in  spending  and  of  interventions  abroad. 
Otherwise  these  fiscal  issues  and  interventions  could  become  existential 
threats  to  the  United  States. 


Background 

What  does  offshore  balancing  offer,  given  the  current  geostrategic  environ¬ 
ment?  Offshore  balancing  is  a  strategy  of  shifting  burdens,  not  one  of  burden 
sharing.  The  baseline  of  the  strategy  is  getting  other  states  to  do  more  for  their 
own  security  rather  than  relying  on  the  US  security  umbrella.  This  will  mean 
conducting  an  orderly  and  phased  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Asia- Pacific  region. 

Because  the  Asian  security  environment  may  change  over  time,  maintain¬ 
ing  basing  rights  with  key  allies  is  crucial  for  reintroducing  ground  forces 
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alongside  allies  and  partners  if  they  are  incapable  of  balancing  on  their  own. 
The  United  States  could  avoid  messy  situations  and  conflicts  by  relying  on 
strategic  partners  for  regional  balancing,  with  America  committing  assistance 
if  balancing  fails  and  national  interests  become  at  risk.  Another  potential 
benefit  would  be  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  stand  on  the  sidelines 
while  other  powers  exhaust  themselves  in  security  competitions. 

Analytical  Review  of  Case  Studies 

Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  contemporary  Japan  and  India  were 
selected  for  study  as  balancers  and  potential  balancers.  Their  relative  capa¬ 
bilities  in  that  regard  were  the  objects  of  this  study.  Each  case  study  examined 
three  independent  variables:  patterns  of  behavior  (foreign  policy),  military 
capability,  and  economic  capacity. 

Pax  Britannica 

In  chapter  2,  the  historical  example  of  Pax  Britannica  serves  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  research,  illustrating  the  validity  of  an  offshore  balancing  strategy. 
The  Peace  of  Britain  revealed  how  Britain  maintained  its  security  and  in¬ 
creased  its  power  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Great  Britain  dealt  with  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  its  security  region  through  splendid  isolation,  an  offshore  balanc¬ 
ing  of  the  other  great  powers  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  established  during  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  strategy  maintained  a  status  quo  in  Britain’s 
favor  for  almost  100  years. 

Throughout  the  Pax  Britannica  era,  Britain  was  able  to  gather  and  sustain 
its  enormous  wealth,  power,  and  security  by  maintaining  command  of  the 
sea.  During  the  Crimean  War,  Britain  sent  its  navy  abroad  to  balance  against 
an  expansionist  Russia — a  clear  existential  threat  to  its  national  interests.  Brit¬ 
ain  maintained  a  small  domestic  ground  force  and  used  the  Indian  Army  as  a 
surrogate  force  to  protect  its  interests  abroad  when  they  were  at  risk.  Britain’s 
naval  strength  also  allowed  it  to  manage  and  secure  its  informal  empire  that 
spread  around  the  globe.  Finally,  Britain’s  economic  capacity  was  the  back¬ 
bone  of  its  dominance.  Britain  used  its  economic  power  to  increase  its  mili¬ 
tary  strength,  coerce  weaker  states,  and  spread  its  liberal  free-market  economy 
and  consequently  came  to  dominate  one-quarter  of  the  globe. 
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Japan 

Chapter  3  examines  Japan  as  a  potential  balancer  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
Japans  geostrategic  situation  determined  its  selection  as  a  potential  balancer 
of  China.  Japan  is  reemerging,  reassessing  its  post- World  War  II  pacifism, 
modernizing  the  military  and  employing  it  abroad,  and  employing  economic 
diplomacy.  Simply  put,  Japan  is  incrementally  changing  in  all  three  of  these 
independent  variables,  becoming  a  normal  nation  with  the  right  to  use  force 
in  its  foreign  policy  and  less  reliant  on  the  US  security  umbrella.  Japans  re¬ 
gional  security  dynamics  are  complex.  It  faces  a  rising  China,  and  there  could 
be  conflict  over  the  Senkaku  Islands.  North  Korea’s  unpredictable  antics 
threaten  Japan  and  the  tension  between  the  two  could  destabilize  the  region. 

Japans  economic  prestige  is  a  key  factor  in  its  transition  to  a  normal  coun¬ 
try.  Checkbook  diplomacy  has  typified  Japanese  foreign  policy,  but  the  Japa¬ 
nese  economy  stagnated  beginning  in  the  1990s  and  was  further  weakened  by 
the  worldwide  recession  beginning  in  2009  and  the  2011  earthquake  and  tsu¬ 
nami.  The  declining  and  aging  population  of  Japan  does  not  help  its  economic 
progress.  If  Japan  is  going  to  be  an  effective  balancer  in  the  Asia-Pacific  re¬ 
gion,  the  Japanese  economy  must  be  revived  to  fund  Japanese  foreign  policy 
initiatives  and  its  military  modernization. 

India 

India  is  a  complex  country  and  the  most  powerful  state  in  the  South  Asian 
RSC.  It  has  one  of  the  fastest  growing  economies  in  the  world,  a  very  large 
conventional  military,  and  a  nuclear  capability  and  has  pursued  pragmatism 
and  independence  in  its  foreign  relations.  For  these  reasons  India  was  chosen 
as  a  case  study.  Despite  India’s  strengths,  many  domestic  problems  prevent  it 
from  achieving  its  great  power  ambitions. 

These  problems  include  India’s  burgeoning  population,  poverty  rates, 
health  issues,  water  and  environmental  issues,  and  governmental  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  conflict  with  Pakistan  limits  the  influence  India  can  project  beyond 
its  borders.  Since  India  and  Pakistan  have  nuclear  weapons,  there  remains  a 
potential  for  them  to  destabilize  the  region  and  draw  other  states  into  the 
conflict. 

The  Indian  Ocean  region  is  of  significant  strategic  concern  because  it  is  a 
vital  line  of  communication  for  India’s  trade  relations.  The  IOR  also  possesses 
vast  natural  resources,  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  proven  reserves  of  crude  oil, 
and  one-third  of  the  natural  gas.  China  is  India’s  greatest  challenge  outside 
the  South  Asian  RSC.  The  interdependence  between  the  two  countries  has 
created  patterns  of  amity/enmity,  causing  India  to  alternately  securitize  and 
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desecuritize  China.  India’s  military  is  currently  being  modernized  to  assure 
full-spectrum  operations  capabilities. 

The  Indian  armed  forces’  inability  to  cooperate  fully  and  jointly  has  been  a 
drawback.  The  Indian  Navy  is  quickly  increasing  its  relevancy  within  the  IOR 
and  beyond  the  South  Asian  RSC  as  well.  India  is  an  emerging  economic 
power  that  has  transitioned  to  an  open-market-driven  economy.  However, 
India’s  many  domestic  problems  will  likely  prevent  it  from  realizing  its  great 
power  ambitions  and  becoming  an  effective  balancer  of  China. 

Implications 

Both  Japan  and  India  could  serve  as  balancers  in  the  Asia  Pacific  region. 
Neither  of  them  is  ready  to  do  so  at  present  without  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  Both  have  significant  hurdles  to  overcome  before  serving  as  effective 
balancers.  However,  China  is  not  waiting  for  either  Japan  or  India.  Nor  should 
the  United  States  wait  to  leverage  what  each  offers  in  offshore  balancing. 
Therefore,  this  analysis  concludes  that  the  United  States  ought  to  choose  Ja¬ 
pan  as  the  balancer  and  not  India. 

Japan  has  a  legacy  of  great  power  status,  and  it  does  not  have  as  many  do¬ 
mestic  issues  that  prevent  it  from  making  the  transition  into  a  normal  coun¬ 
try.  While  the  rise  of  China  is  a  threat  to  the  United  States,  it  is  a  much  bigger 
threat  to  the  countries  in  the  region.  Japan  must  convince  its  people  that  Chi¬ 
na’s  rise  is  indeed  an  existential  threat.  This  credible  threat  will  eventually 
change  Japan’s  ideology,  and  that  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time.  The 
majority  of  the  issues  that  it  faces  are  ideological  in  nature.  For  example,  Ar¬ 
ticle  9  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  says  Japan  forswears  the  building  of  war 
potential,  the  use  of  violence,  or  the  threat  of  violence.  Understanding  the 
difficulties  in  discarding  a  long-established  national  ideology,  the  current 
geostrategic  environment  serves  as  a  catalyst  in  Japan’s  process  of  revising  its 
foreign  policies  and  more  forcefully  using  its  military  capabilities  to  protect 
its  national  interests. 

An  offshore  balancing  strategy  is  not  a  strategy  of  isolationism,  and  the 
United  States  will  not  force  Japan  to  balance  alone.  Japan  will  just  have  to 
provide  for  its  own  security.  This  is  the  logical  outcome  of  a  “normalized”  Ja¬ 
pan.  Termination  or  revision  of  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  should  reflect  this 
change.  The  United  States  could  continue  to  assist  Japan  by  providing  or  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  acquisition  of  necessary  military  capabilities.  Japan  will  have  to 
emphasize  its  naval  and  air  capabilities  to  mitigate  China’s  anti-access  strategy 
in  the  region. 
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Acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  critical  for  Japan  to  balance  properly 
against  North  Korea  and  China.  A  Japanese  nuclear  deterrent  and  increased 
power  projection  capabilities  are  fundamental  components  for  this  strategy  to 
work.  A  well-armed  Japan  may  well  alarm  many  others,  but  stability  in  the 
region  is  in  Japans  and  the  United  States’  best  interests.  Cold  War-style  deter¬ 
rence  and  memories  of  the  cataclysm  of  World  War  II  will  minimize  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  Japanese  loose-cannon  behavior. 

Japans  economic  capacity  has  been  the  hallmark  of  its  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  II,  and  its  economic  capacity  will  enable  Japan  to  normalize.  John 
Mearsheimer  explains  that  wealth  underpins  power  and  that  wealth  alone  can 
indicate  latent  power.1  Does  Japan  have  the  will  to  change? 

Policy  Recommendation 

As  Layne  points  out,  a  careful  implementation  of  offshore  balancing  stra¬ 
tegy  is  the  best  option  for  the  United  States.2  Japans  unique  capabilities  should 
be  leveraged  as  the  preferred  balancer  in  the  Asia  region.  If  the  United  States 
adopts  the  strategy,  it  will  undoubtedly  seek  to  buck  pass  to  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  will  look  to  get  involved  only  if  specific  US  national  interests  are 
at  risk. 

The  logical  outcome  of  this  strategy  will  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  majority 
of  US  forces  from  the  RSC.  The  United  States  must  realize  the  foundation  of 
the  RSC  and  its  current  stability  relies  on  the  US  security  umbrella  being  in 
place.  It  will  take  time  for  the  region  to  adjust  to  the  US  absence,  but  balance 
of  power  theory  suggests  that  Japan  and  other  states  in  the  region  will  adjust 
because  they  will  have  no  other  choice 

By  adopting  a  long  time  horizon  for  implementing  the  strategy,  Japan  will 
have  time  to  modernize  and  transform  the  Self-Defense  Forces  into  normal 
military  forces.  Japans  current  military  structure,  modernization  activities, 
security  alliance  with  the  United  States,  and  legacy  of  a  former  great  power 
give  Japan  advantages  over  India.  The  Japanese  MSDF  and  ASDF  are  cur¬ 
rently  quite  capable  and  increasingly  able  to  cope  with  Chinas  anti-access 
strategy.  By  normalizing,  Japan  would  now  be  able  to  power  project  through¬ 
out  the  region. 

The  acquisition  or  development  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the  next  logical  step 
in  making  Japan  a  credible  balancer  against  China.  The  United  States  will  as¬ 
sist  Japan  with  appropriate  technology  transfers.  It  is  impossible  to  see  China 
taking  Japan  seriously  without  an  independent  nuclear  deterrent  capability. 
Until  Japan  normalizes,  the  United  States  can  benefit  from  using  Japan’s  cur- 
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rent  capabilities  to  share  in  the  burden  of  active  balancing,  allowing  a  draw¬ 
down  of  US  forces  in  the  region.  The  question  will  always  be,  does  Japan  have 
the  will  to  make  the  necessary  changes? 

India’s  role  as  a  balancer  should  be  limited  at  the  present.  Analysis  suggests 
India  has  too  many  domestic  problems  preventing  it  from  serving  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  balancer  right  now.  Despite  its  emerging  power  rhetoric,  India  has  not 
been  able  to  translate  its  potential  into  being  a  truly  respected  power  on  the 
world  stage. 


Note 

1.  Mearsheimer,  Tragedy  of  Great  Power  Politics. 

2.  Layne,  Peace  of  Illusions. 
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